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BOURNEMOUTH 


where a day or two of relaxation equals a holiday. 


; @ Dancing at week-ends. Bridge 
@ Facing South and the sea. every day. 


Severa! Theatres and Cinemas 


A private bathroom i" e 
@ P oe oe within 30 seconds. 


with your bedroom No 
extra charge. @ Complete A.R.P. arrangements. 
2 night Porters. 


‘Phone (in every room) Bournemouth 7100. Write Receptionist for Folder “1’’ 
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War-time needs whether in Uniform or Depend on obtaining the Best 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and “ARDENTE” is your 


way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of 
hearing or very deaf—for Cnurch, Home 
Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a real 
need satisfied. 
NO CONSULTATION FEE- 
Call or write for details and Aurameter 

Test without fee or obligation 
Ardente, Ltd. Perr 
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EVERY SHIP IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


is portrayed and described in 


“BRITISH WARSHIPS” 


Published by « The Illustrated London News.” 


@ This panorama publication (size 19 124 ins.) contains 150 superb photographs with explanatory 
diagrams and descriptions of every vessel in the Navies of the British Commonwealth. Can be ordered Price 3/6) By post, Inland 4/3 
ae 


from principal booksellers or from ** The Illustrated London News,” 32, St. Bride Street, London, b.C.4 oreign « and Fire 4/6 
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Cheerfulness 


When cheerfulness is in danger of disturbance, light a‘ Player,’ 
and with a few ‘ puffs’ put trouble in its proper place. The 
friendly Sailor, as always, stands for cheery contentment 
and a guarantee that quality and purity remain unchanged. 


KEEP THAT HAPPY EXPRESSION 


10 for 83° 20 for 1/43 
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BY 


UNIFORM 
HECTOR POWE; 


SPEED is the essence of Hector 

Powe’s Service together with 
meticulous accuracy. Uniform 
and equipment are supplied to 
measure within 48 hours, or ready 
for instant wear. Prices are 
reasonable —call or write for lists. 


HECTOR POWE 
NAVAL, MILITARY and R.A.F. TAILOR and OUTFITTER 
165, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
Also at ALDERSHOT, CAMBERLEY 


Glasgow, Nottingham, Birmingham, 


Cardiff, Plymouth, Brighton, et 


Bristol 
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N choosing food for use in 
emergencies, there are four 
essential points to remember. 


FIRST — it must provide for 
everyone’s needs—from the 
youngest to the oldest members of 
your household. 


SECOND — the food you choose 
must be highly nourishing and sus- 
taining — useful alike in health 
or sickness. 


THIRD — it must keep. Foods 
that deteriorate quickly or are 
easily contaminated are wasteful. 


FOURTH — it must require 
little or no cooking or other pre- 
paration. Gas and electricity sup- 
plies may not be available: at 
times food may be needed in a 
hurry. 


Just because each of these points is of 
essential importance, many experi- 
enced housewives are putting Horlicks 
first on their list of essential require- 
ments. A stand-by in peace-time, you 
can rely on Horlicks to keep your 
family going even under the most 
drastic war conditions! This is why: 


Horlicks is one of the most nour- 
ishing foods there are — made from 
rich, full-cream milk, wheat, and 
malted barley, yetitisso digestible 
that it suits people of all ages from 
infancy onwards. Because of its 
wide utility it is extensively used 
in civil and military hospitals. 

But no less important 
** keeping ”’ 
It 


are the 
qualities of Horlicks. 
will keep indefinitely in the 


Points to remember 
in choosing food for 
emergencies 


* 








sealed glass jars in which it is 
supplied. Even when tihe bottle has 
been opened, Horlicks will keep 
fresh and sweet if the bottle cap is 
replaced tightly. 

You can serve Horlicks in a few 
seconds — just add water and mix. 
No additional milk is needed for 
the milk is already in it. 

For safety’s sake, get an extra 
stock of Horlicks now! You can 
have it in the well-known form for 
drinking, and also in the handy 
tablet form. Whatever else you 
choose in the way of preserved 
food, remember Horlicks can be 
counted on as your stand-by under 
any and every circumstance. At 
all chemists and grocers, from 2/- 
upwards. Tablets 3d., 1/- and 1/6. 





A cup of Horlicks at bedtime 
soothes and relaxes tense 
nerves and brings sound, 

restful sleep 


ONDERFUL as Horlicks is 

as a food in every emerg- 
ency, it should not be kept for 
emergencies only. At times like 
these, it can play an important 
part in keeping you fit and 
helping you to get the sound, 
restful sleep that keeps you calm 
and confident. Drink a cupful, 
hot, every night at bedtime. A 
delicious, soothing ‘*‘ night-cap,”’ 
Horlicks helps you to get to 
sleep quickly and to get the 
utmost good out of your sleep. 
All busy, nervous or worried 
people need Horlicks regularly. 


OTHER USES 





FOR HORLICKS 


| BH. In place of milk for tea, coffee, cocoa, 
ete.— mix Horlicks to consistency of thin 

| cream or stir the powder direct into the hot 
beverage, using a dry spoon each time. 


2. Instead of SUGAR 


breakfast cereals. 


on porridge 


or 


3B. Sprinkle dry 
biscuits. 


on bread and butter or 
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The girl who says and Schweppes is mine” 
You'd hardly call a Philistine 
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The Officer —in whatever of the three services — must, 
in all conscience, equip himself with the best 

possible outfit. 
Burberrys are content to play the part of a 
tried and trusted ally ... the uniform mainstay 


of previous campaigns. 


BURBERRY 
UNIFORMS 


are a union in themselves. They are 
comfortable, they are weather 
seasoned, cut to regimental cor- 
rectness, durable in the accepted 
difficulties of barometer and 


unorthodox campaign. 


Write for a copy of the illustrated 


Burberry Services Booklet No. 52 


Telegrams: Burberry, Lesquare, London 


Telephone: WHI 3343 


BURBERRYS wn, HAYMARKET, LONDON, s.w.i 


and at Basingstoke 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS 


7 
Long-lasting, ae 


wearing qualities 


are called for in the 





products /you pur- 
ere, 
chase/to-day. That 







is/ why electrical 
necessities made by 


—the) G.E.C. will 


prove now, as they 
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| have in the _ past, 


\ the wisest choice. 
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EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 


for the home 


MADE IN ENGLANO 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers 





fdet. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE KING VISITS ONE OF THE SMALLEST SHIPS 


When the King visited the East Coast on July 11 to inspect the local defences 
and certain naval units, he saw some of our “* mosquito craft,"’ fast, easily-manceuvrable 
boats whose sting lies in their torpedo-tubes Mr. Churchill stated in his broadcast 
n July 14 that there were over 1000 armed siips under the White Ensign 
patrolling the seas, capable of transferring the Navy's force very readily to the 
protection of any part of the British Empire which may be threatened—and 


IN HIS NAVY—AND 
IN A MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT DURING A ROYAL 


| 


IS PIPED ABOARD: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
INSPECTION AT AN EAST COAST PORT. 


capable of also keeping open our communication with the New World, from whom 


increasing aid will come Small ships form a large proportion of this thousand, 


and of them the motor torpedo-boat, to which we devoted two pages in our 
last issue, is a valuable unit. In the littie vessel in the photograph can be seen the 
ingenious “‘stands"’ devised for the men working the anti-aircraft machine - gun 


mountings, and the port and starboard torpedo-tubes are also seen. (Photograph by 1.B.) 
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KINSWOMAN of mine received a letter the 

other day from a friend in America. The 
letter is so remarkable, and to an English reader so 
moving, that I hope I may be allowed to quote it. 
‘““My heart is breaking for England now, and my 
love and admiration for England is greater than ever 
before, and I hate to have America, the United States, 
waiting and waiting, letting England and France 
alone defend our way of life. I have been told that 
we are helping more than is being told. I hope so, 
because I believe that all we have would not be too 
much. I have so much in my heart to say, and no 
words with which to say it. I think of you so much, 
so many times each day, that I had to write. Please 
forgive my inarticulate letter and know what made 
me write, it is love and admiration and a conviction 
that you are fighting our battles, and that we should 
be standing with you, a desire to share your sorrows, 
your struggle and your victory.” When one is alone 


and facing a great task, the sympathy of a generous 
friend can mean a good 


deal. And one would 
like to record the fact. 


Not all the citizens 
of the great Republic 
of the West feel, of 
course, as the writer 
of this letter ; possibly 
she ‘represents only a 
small minority. There 
are many reasons why 
citizens of the United 
States feel differently 
about such matters, and 
no Briton wishes to 
question these feelings. 
The people of a great 
nation derive their ideals 
and instinctive attitude 
to the world from their 
progenitors and the 
history of their society. 
Those of the United 
States are in many 
respects very different to 
ours. In the relations 
between the two 
countries it is always 
necessary to start with 
that frank acknowledg- 
ment. The attitude of 
Great Britain to the 
world is governed by 
its geographical position 
and the necessities of 
that position. We live 
in an island, and that 
island cannot by itself 
feed us. Sea - borne 
commerce is our life- 
blood: the least threat 
to our marine com- 
munications is a threat 
to our whole existence. 
Once our ocean trade routes were cut, we should 
become as impotent as the tiniest principality. We 
are therefore the instinctive foe of any powerful 
nation that menaces our free use of the sea. In 
1914 an Imperial Germany wantonly and needlessly 
challenged that free use by an aggressive naval 
building policy which could only be directed to 
one end. Nazi Germany, with whom we are now 
at war, did not challenge us on the sea itself : she had 
had no time to make such a challenge. But she chal- 
lenged us in the air above the sea, which amounted 
to precisely the same thing. Successful aerial attack 
on our convoys would spell starvation. It was a 
sound British instinct that, for all the normal man's 
desire to preserve peace, made the great majority of 
Britons resent the loudly-advertised Nazi bid for air 
supremacy in the years before the war. They knew 
whom it threatened. 


In the same way, Britain has never been content 
to allow to any single Power a military dominance 


THE SCENE OF A HEROIC RESISTANCE AGAINST A ‘‘ PROPAGANDA” OFFENSIVE. 
OF THE 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


on the Continent so powerful as to allow of virtual 
dictation of European policy. A policy so dictated 
must be fatal to Britain, which is dependent ultimately 
on trade with a peaceful Europe and on a certain 
balance in Continental politics. This may not be 
eternally true, since the increase in the rapidity of 
oceanic and supra-oceanic transport may result 
before long in a British Empire so strong and united 
as to be economically and strategically independent 
of the Continent of Europe. But it was true in the 
sixteenth century, when we boldly took up the chal- 
lenge of giant Spain, and in the early eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries when we faced that of France. 
And it remained true in 1914 and again in 1939, when 


we denied Germany’s claim to rule Europe by the 
bayonet. 


Neither of these reasons for European intervention, 
so cogent for Britain, has any validity the other 
side of the Atlantic. The United States of America 





. 


LITTLE BRITISH FORT AT MOYALE, 


is not dependent in the way that this island is on the 
freedom ofsea communication. Nor is she immediately 
threatened by the military preponderance of any 
European Power. Perhaps it would be truer to state 
these two American propositions in the past tense, 
rather than the present, for the Atlantic is shrinking 
in size with every year of human invention. But 
the past can govern public opinion long after it has 
ceased to be the present. It still does so in America. 


The traditional American viewpoint towards 
Europe is, indeed, almost the reverse of that of Britain. 
Every inhabitant of the United States is descended 
from men and women who crossed the Atlantic because, 
for some reason, they wished to turn their backs on the 
Old World for ever. In his or her blood is the memory 
of a long and momentous voyage commemorating that 
great act of renunciation and re-birth. For the 
United States to intervene in Europe, whatever the 
cause, seems to an American a retrograde step. They 
did so in 1917, and many, if not most, Americans 





THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TO BE PUBLISHED 

ON THE KENYA-ABYSSINIA BORDER. 

As a sequel to the message which Marshal Graziani is reported to have received from Mussolini after Marshal Balbo’s death, that cheap 

Successes must be obtained to offset our considerable occupation of Libya, a spectacular offensive was launched against Moyale, a British 
outpost which held out gallantly—the garrison withdrawing according to plan on July 15 after five days’ siege. free 
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subsequently vowed never to do so again. It is 
important that we should understand this. The 
United States was dedicated, as Jefferson said, to the 
proposition that peace was its most important interest. 
Its citizens were always encouraged to divest them- 
selves of ‘‘ those passions and partialities which might 
tend to embarrass and embroil them in the calamitous 
scenes of Europe.” 


But there was another ideal to which the United 
States was dedicated: to the proposition that all 
men are created equal and possess equal rights. It 
is true that in the early years of her history the United 
States never dreamt of applying that doctrine to any 
territory but her own. It did not lie in her power 
to do so, for her population was only a few millions, 
that of Europe several hundred millions. Yet with 
the improvement in transport the extension of the 
doctrine, if it was to survive at all in a world of power 
politics, became inevitable. At the end of the first 
quarter of the nine- 
teenth century it was re- 
interpreted by President 
Monroe to cover by 
implication the whole 
American continent. 
And, though to do. so 
might seem a retrograde 
step from the viewpoint 
of purely American 
politics, it is conceiv- 
able that it may be 
re-interpreted once more 
in the twentieth century 
by President Roosevelt 
or his successor, to cover 
a still wider area. For 
the affirmation of that 
doctrine in every place 
susceptible of affecting 
America itself is fund- 
amental if the American 
experiment is to continue 
along the lines planned 
by the “ Fathers.” 


It is here, too, that 
the foreign policy of 
Britain and the United 
States may ultimately 
find itself on common 
ground. The American 
citizen, loving liberty, 
has a vested interest in 
hating tyranny: he can- 
not afford to let it 
flourish in any place 
whence it may spring to 
devourhim. The British 
people, in whatever part 
of the world they happen 
to live, have a similar 
interest : they must be 
or perish. This 

vested British interest 
is so old that it has grown into an unconscious 
instinct. Britain is apt to fight tyrants not because 
they directly threaten her immediate interests, but 
merely because she automatically hates the very 
existence of despotism. This attitude is reflected 
in the story of England’s patron saint: in the pro- 
verbial English contempt for a bully: in the English 
readiness to help a man who is down. Because of 
our fierce love of liberty we have always been 
often against the apparent dictates of reason and 
self-interest—a nation of incorrigible crusaders. Thus 
the defence of Poland in 1939 may or may not have 
been a direct British interest. But it was felt by 
the people of this country to be a direct British duty 
to rescue the Polish people from perpetual slavery. 
At the present hour we are fighting in part to defend 
ourselves. Yet in a greater part we are fighting not 
merely to defend ourselves but to liberate all Europe. 
The instinct which compels us to do so is based on 
our own love of freedom, and an American who 
shares that love can scarcely fail to understand it. 
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NAZI BOMBS. 




















A PART OF ROTTERDAM NOW LITTLE MORE THAN HEAPS OF RUBBLE: THE OOSTPLEIN 7 
IT LIES ON THE EDGE OF THE ZONE DEVASTATED 
SHOWN ON THE AIR PHOTOGRAPH ON THE SUCCEEDING PAGE. 
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WITH ITS WINDMILL. 







THE TOWN HALL, 
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OR deliberate and 

cold-blooded mass 
murder, the destruc- 
tion of the centre of 
Rotterdam by the 
Nazis is unparalleled 
since the days of the 
massacres and levelling 
of cities by the 
Mongols. As the re- 
sult of the systematic 
bombing of the de- 
fenceless city on 
May 14, and the fires 
that followed, nearly 
two square miles were 
laid completely fiat, 
only three buildings 
being left standing. 
30,000 were killed. 
Even people who have 
lived in Rotterdam 
-cannot now find their 
way about in this part, 
for barely a wall sur- 
vives. R.A.F. recon- 
naissance machines fly- 
ing over Rotterdam 
have brought back a 
great aerial panorama 
of this, the most dread- 
ful monument the new 
apostle of destruction 
has yet had reared to 
him in Europe. This 
is reproduced on a 
double page following 
this. Here we give a 
key which enables the 
reader, in his mind's 
eye, to traverse these 
ghastly ruins, picking 
up the sites of well- 
known buildings and 
famous streets and 
squares. The reader 
who contemplates this 
photograph stands at 
the beginning of an 
endless series of spec- 
tators who, throughout 
history, will shake 
their heads over the 
deeds of barbarians 
revelling in the use of 
the latest weapons of 
destruction in the 
treasured centres of a 
civilisation they can- 
not understand. The 
edges of the devastated 
area are clearly de- 
fined, indicating the 
deliberateness of the 
work of destruction 
carried out undisturbed 
by opposition from the 
ground. In the upper 
left-hand part of the 
white “‘scar’’ can be 
Continued opposite. 
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Continued 


They mark a Jewish hospital. 
(north of the devastated 


nstruction, n the left 


point that was hotly 


ore of it seems to have 


spared because it was being held 






SITE OF DELFTSCHI 


















FEISENOORD 


BOUNDARY OF DEVASTATED areas» 
WATER iS SHOWN IN DARK TINT. 
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VIEW TAKEN RECENTLY 


THIRTY THOUSAND MASS-MURDER OPERATION. 





Nazis at Rotterdam, Mr. 
Marine barracks, which appears, in 
than was ever done by 
upon a peaceful and a happy population, 
one had a quarrel 
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AREA DELIBERATELY 
ITS TOWER, HAS BEEN 
THE POST OFFICE BLOCK NEXT IT HAD ITS ROOF BLOWN IN. 


TT 


Continued.) 
seen two black 
squares, the Town Hall 
and the General Post 
Office. The walls of 
these buildings © still 
stand, but the roof of 
the Post Office has 
been wrecked. Below 
them, on the famous 
Coolsingel, is the site 
of the new Stock Ex- 
change—a_ building 
only recently com- 
pleted, of which only 
small portions now re- 
main. On the east side 
of the Coolsingel and 
lower down again, is a 
confused, dark, rect- 
angular space. This 
was once a great hos- 
pital. Right in the 
centre of the devas- 
tated area is the 
St. Lawrence Church. 
A close study of the 
photograph seems to 
indicate that this has 
been gutted, but that 
the walls and aisles are 
still standing. Both 
ends of the Noorder- 
eiland have also been 
wrecked. At the down- 
stream end stood the 
Holland-Amerika Line 
building, towering 
above the Maas. Little 
of this is left. Oppo- 
site the point of this 
is a large vessel lying 
against the Holland- 
Amerika quay. This 
is probably the hulk 
of the ‘ Statendam” 
(28,000 tons), which 
was described by wit- 
nesses of the Rotter- 
dam fighting as having 
caught fire. There is 
another large ship 
further down the same 
quay, however, which 
may be the “ Staten- 
dam "' hulk. Art lovers 
will be glad to find 
that the famous Boy- 
mans Museum, where 
many famous pictures 
that we have repro- 
duced in the past were 
housed, is outside the 
area which the Nazi 
Luftwaffe has so hor 
ribly gletchgeschaltet 
East of the Boymans 
Museum are two iso- 
lated craters, like white 
spots in an otherwise 
unharmed district 
Continued below 


Hilaire Belloc wrote in the ‘‘Sunday Times” on July 14 
“The enemy here acted as common murderers, and the murder was on a scale of which 
more fierce and universal 


was murder perpetrated 


had offended no one 
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THE HORROR OF ROTTERDAM: THE R.A.F. BRING BACK 





THE WHITE “SCAR” IN THE MIDDLE OF THIS AIR PHOTOGRAPH IS THE TWO SQUARE MILES OF THE HEART OF] ROTTER 


ANTI. AIRCRAFT DEFENCES. A KEY TO THIS PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING THE POSITION] OF TH 
On May 14 the Germans, angered by the prolonged armed resistance put 
up by the Dutch, decided to finish it by ruthless destruction at Rotterdam 
For three hours the unprotected open city, without anti-aircraft defences, was 
subjected to a hail of heavy bombs, systematically rained upon it by scores 
of German dive-bombers. Over an area of nearly two square miles, only 
three buildings were left standing, and one of these had its roof ripped off. 


| The rest was rubble. There was not so much as a wall left to mark the | been co 
| position of the destroyed blocks. Of the 50,000 civilian casualties reported, that onl 
| 30,000 were dead. Three weeks after the bombardment corpses were still || in com 

being hauled out of the ruins at the rate of 300 a day. Thirteen hundred comme 
| lorries took part in the salvage, and the rubbish was used to fill up the alone.” 
| River Schie, which flows through Rotterdam. Although that river has now which 
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THAT WILL CHILL THE BLOOD OF ALL AGES. 
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OF] ROTTERDAM, DELIBERATELY BOMBED TO DESTRUCTION BY THE NAZIS ON MAY 14. THE CITY WAS THEN WITHOUT 
TION} OF THE FAMOUS BUILDINGS DESTROYED, IS GIVEN ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE, 


the | been completely filled up, salvage work is still going on. The Germans claim underground shelters through the bursting of water-mains. In this aerial view, 
ted, that only 300 people were killed. A Rotterdam clergyman, who held a service obtained by reconnaissance machines of the R.A.F., the devastated zone 
still || in commemoration of the dead in his parish soon afterwards, said: ‘I stands out as a great white ‘‘scar."" A key on the preceding page explains 
jred commemorate ‘the 300 dead’ in our city, of whom 800 fell in my parish the position of the most important points The Town Hall and the Post 
the alone." It appears that some of the dead perished in the tremendous fires Office (of which the walls are still standing) appear as black squares, in 
now which broke out after the bombing, and many were drowned in their the left-hand upper part of the devastated area. (R.A.F. Official Photograph.) 
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THE CRUISER “GORIZIA."" SHE BELONGS TO A GROUP OF 8-IN.-GUN CRUISERS IN WHICH A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF SPEED HAS BEEN SACRIFICED FOR INCREASED PROTECTION. 
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FOUR 10,000-TON CRUISERS, “ZARA,” “FIUME,” “GORIZIA" AND “POLA,” AT NAPLES. THIS GROUP IS MORE HEAVILY ARMOURED THAN THE “TRENTO,” “TRIESTE AND “BOLZANO,” STALL 
8-IN.-GUN CRUISERS. 


THE ITALIAN NAVY SEEN AT CLOSE QUARTERS: HANDSOME CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS | BUIL’ 





Italy's Navy is probably her most efficient fighting service, although 60 per | motor-boats, which it is thought they intend to use as a raiding force. They older 
cent. of the men are normally conscripts, and only 40 per cent. long-service | possess some excellent heavy cruisers, of which our pictures show four made 
sailors. The Italians have mainly devoted their money to constructing a but the ** Trento,” ‘** Trieste "’ and ‘* Bolzano.”’ 10.000 tonners, are not well smoke 
navy of less expensive classes of vessels: cruisers, destroyers, submarines and | protected ships The cruisers have a speed of 32-35 knots, and the four battle 
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TWO OF THE MODERNISED 24,000-TON BATTLESHIPS, THE “CONTE DI CAVOUR"’ AND “GIULIO CESARE" (FOREGROUND), WITH TORPEDO-BOATS OF THE “SPICA’’ CLASS BEYOND. 
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ITALIAN WARSHIPS AT SPEED IN THE BAY OF NAPLES IN THE DISTANCE IS A RECONSTRUCTED BATTLESHIP, WITH A 10,000-TON CRUISER IN THE FOREGROUND AND A DESTROYER 
OF THE “FOLGORE'’ OR “DARDO"’ CLASS IN THE CENTRE FOREGROUND 


BUILT BY DESIGNERS WITH A “SPEED FETISH”, AND OLD BATTLESHIPS RECONSTRUCTED. 


older battleships of 27 knots was high-speed ships of this type whicl designers have Something of a ‘* speed fetish but speed 


made contact th Britis ips n July 9 and made o ider cover o bought at he €xpense of Strength of constru 
smoke-screer q F ngl rit ron ri f ur battleships ne lian in the . and nay yet learn t her 
battleship was hit ar cruis s believe een rpedoed. Italian tip and run actions ontemplated, high : 
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a) EVERYDAY LIFE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY IRELAND. 
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| gree was always, unhappily, far away from 

England. The Irish came here ; for all I know to 
the contrary, there may be as many Irishmen living 
here at this moment, in industry and the Services, 
as there are in Mr. de Valera’s Eire, 
with its population of three millions 
or so. But, soldiers and sportsmen 
apart, the English have obstinately 
refused to go to Ireland, except in 
waves of settlers granted lands and 
dominating the peasantry. I believe 
that it is true that neither Gladstone 
nor Disraeli ever visited the country ; 
I am not sure that even Mr. Asquith, 
who was right in the middle of the 
“ Trish Question ”’ at its acutest, ever 
did. It is no wonder that the Irish 
felt peevish and neglected. It wasn’t 
a difference of race, really. The same 
layers exist there as exist here. The 
Gaels, the Danes, went to Ireland ; 
the Normans arrived there very 
shortly after their conquest of 
England; the celebrated ‘‘ Twelve 
Tribes of Galway,’’ Burkes and so 
on, were not primitive Irish, but 
Anglo- Normans who had_ walked 
into Ireland. And this social history 
of Ireland in ‘the eighteenth century 
is really a history of the Anglo-Irish 
gentry, a minority of whom bore 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


This book is mostly about the Anglo-Irish gentry. 
They loved the country, and quite rightly, but as 
soon as they got back there they felt exiled from 
England and Europe, Eton, Harrow, Oxford and 
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PORT BY THE FREE STATE GOVERNMENT EARLY THIS 
MONTH), AS IT APPEARED IN THE DAYS WHEN IT HARBOURED A CONSIDERABLE HUGUENOT 
POPULATION.—FROM G. N. WRIGHT’S “IRELAND ILLUSTRATED ” (1829). 





“COUNTRY AND TOWN IN IRELAND UNDER THE GEORGES”: By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL.* 


Cambridge, and took to dissipation, open-house, 
duelling, brandy at breakfast, and the Galway Blazers. 
This book brings back the old Ireland of “ Charles 
O'Malley” and ‘‘ Handy Andy”; Lever and Lover. 
It is close-packed with stuff. It 
could have been even more closely 
packed. Bishop Boulter is mentioned ; 
I don’t think the fact is mentioned 
that Dr. Johnson corrected and con- 
tributed to the pious memorial to him, 
‘“‘ Boulter’s Monument.”’ Lord Bristol 
is mentioned, and at _ length: 
“Frederick Augustus Hervey, fourth 
Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, 
was a well-known eccentric, and, 
according to Hardy, Lord Charlemont’s 
biographer, was a bad father, a 
worse husband, and a determined 
Deist, very blasphemous in his courses, 
and greatly addicted to intrigue and 
gallantry. Although this description 
is borne out by others, the scandalous 
Bishop, who was absent from his 
diocese for over twenty years, was very 
popular in Jreland, partly on account 
of his love of pomp and lavish expen- 
diture, and partly because of the réle 
that he played in the Volunteer 
movement. Educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge, he was appointed 
chaplain to George III... .” 





SUGGESTING A SCENE FROM ONE OF LEVER’S NOVELS: “ POSTING IN IRELAND,” 
FROM AN AQUATINT ETCHED BY GILLRAY, AFTER A DRAWING BY CHARLES LORAINE 
SMITH (1805), NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


native Irish names and were Catholics, but had 
Protestant mothers from the best families in England. 

It seems an odd book to be reviewing during a 
war ; the distance has been doubled. Yet I call to 
memory the fact that, on Christmas Day in 1938, I 
was at Castletown, in County Kildare, a great Georgian 
house built by Conollys, loyal to the British connec- 
tion in George I.’s day, and a more perfect specimen 
of the period than exists anywhere in England. I 
think it was Henry James who said that there were 
more Georgian buildings remaining in Boston, Mass., 
than remained in London. It is certain that, in 
spite of the fanatical burnings-down, he who wishes 
to study British architecture of the Georgian era at 
its best will find more of it (uninterfered with, partly 
through poverty) in the towns and countrysides of 
Ireland than he will find in England. 

And in the eighteenth century and early nineteenth 
century in Ireland there was born the “ stage Irish- 
man” and the ‘‘ dashing Irishman,” a Briton in 
exile and a man playing up to him. — It is character- 
istic of Irish history that the present President of 
Ireland should be a Spaniard on his father’s side 
and bear the name of de Valera; and that this book 
should be written by a lady bearing the obviously 
and eminently Scottish name of Maxwell. Shaw, 
Yeats, Russell, these are none of the ‘‘ O's’ and the 
‘Macs’; the settlers have stirred up all the trouble 
and written most of the literature. 


** Country and Town in Ireland Under the Georges.” By 
Constantia Maxwell, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Economic History, 
Trinity College, Dublin Illustrated (George G. Harrap and Co., 
Ltd rhs.) 





THE CHRONICLER OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY IRELAND AND 


CRITIC OF ABSENTEE LANDLORDS: A PORTRAIT OF 
ARTHUR YOUNG, BY GEORGE DANCE, R.A (1741-1825). 

FROM THE DRAWING IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Reproductions from “ Country and Town in Ireland Under the Georges" 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George G. Harrap and ¢ Lid 


“TROUBLES” IN THE IRELAND 
OF A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AGAINST THE REBELS IN 1798.”—FROM W. H. 
‘HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION” (1819). 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: ‘“‘ THE DEFENCE 
MAXWELL’S 


But why proceed ? That was certainly a Bishop 
and a half, and an Earl and a half. The point not 
noticed here is that he was the father of all the Hotels 
Bristol in the world. 

He, a Bishop, used to trail across Europe with a 
feudal revenue, coaches, lackeys, luggage-carts, mis- 
tresses, and what not. Wherever he went he lavished 
the revenues of his diocese ; he was the hotel-keepers’ 
pet, and wherever his feet had trod, gratitudes sprang 
up like mushrooms. To-day in Bolivia and Peru 
there are Hotels Bristol, whose swarthy proprietors 
haven't the faintest idea why they have named their 
hotels ‘‘ Bristol.’”’ Ritz pales into insignificance ; 
there is very likely a ‘“ Bristol ’’ in Vladivostock and 
another in Punta Arenas, on the Magellan Straits ; 
and they all come from the riotous Anglo-Irish 
gentry who had nothing to do except live on the fat 
of the land, give of the fat of the land, hunt the fox, 
drink like fishes, send their youngest sons into the 
British Services, gamble, duel and die. 

“We shall not look upon their like again.”” A 
grimmer mood has come over Southern Ireland. 
But the peasant hasn't as yet been asked whether 
he prefers his new masters to his old ones: nor has 
the English peasant. People like to be led; and, 
whatever the defects of the old Irish gentry, they 
were at least capable of leadership in war and cared 
nothing for their lives. For that reason I think this 
book about those rapscallions ought to be read now. 
Our backs are to the wall ; and if these old Irish gentry 
were alive they would certainly be with us. But 
they might say: ‘‘ Why not revive the Connaught 
Rangers and the Dublin Fusiliers ?. Plenty would join.” 

Echo answers ‘* Why not 
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ee Ty ape ee HOW HITLER STAGED THE COMPIEGNE ARMISTICE 
HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS OF FRANCE’S HUMILIATION. 
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THE CAR BEING IN POSITION FOR THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE, A GUARD OF HONOUR MARCHES 
ROUND IT. ON THE LEFT IS THE SLAB COMMEMORATING THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY IN_ IgI8, 
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THE GERMANS PREPARE THE STAGE FOR THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE WITH 
FRANCE AT COMPIEGNE : MARSHAL FOCH’S RAILWAY COACH IS DRAGGED INTO THE 

POSITION IT OCCUPIED IN NOVEMBER 1918. 
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THE FRENCH ARRIVE: GENERAL HUNTZIGER, WITH ADMIRAL LELUC AND GENERAL 
; BERGERET BEYOND, AND M. LEON NOEL BEHIND, SURROUNDED BY GERMAN 
he 


OFFICIALS, WITH UNIFORMED PHOTOGRAPHERS BUSY IN THE BACKGROUND. 
HITLER ARRIVES ON THE SCENE, ACCOMPANIED BY GOERING, RAEDER AND 


rt 
VON BRAUCHITSCH — WHILE HESS AND RIBBENTROP WALK BEHIND. HITLER 
IS IN HIS USUAL DRESS, GOERING AND RAEDER CARRYING BATONS. 
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FRENCH DELEGATES ENTERING FOCH’S RAILWAY CAR: GENERAL HUNTZIGER, LEADER A MEETING ROUND MARSHAL FOCH'S TABLE IN THE DINING-CAR: FRENCH 
OF THE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARIE IS SEEN CLIMBING THE STEPS WITH THE OTHER AND GERMAN DELEGATES DISCUSSING THE TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE, 
DELEGATES FOLLOWING ON BEHIND. WHICH VIRTUALLY HANDED FRANCE OVER TO HITLER 
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We illustrated the signing of the Armistice at Rethondes, in the Forest of chair. Two platoons of infantry and an Air Force @gntingent were drawn up 
Compiégne, with a drawing based upon radioed pictures published in our issue of outside the carriage. According to one German account, General Huntziger was 
July 6; but we make no apology for publishing those reproduced on this page, seen to hesitate the moment before entering Goering, Raeder, von Brauchitsch, 
in view of their historic interest and the humiliation which they show was Keitel, Ribbentrop and Hess were in attendance The French delegates— General 
inflicted upon France The details of the proceedings at Rethondes are now Huntziger, General Bergeret, Vice-Admiral Leluc and M. Noel entered soon after 
familiar to all Marshal Foch's railway carriage was dragged back into the the arrival of Hitler, who left the carriage again at 3.42 p.m., closely followed by 
position it occupied in November 1918. Hitler arrived at 2.45 and took Foch's | Goering and Ribbentrop. 
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S an attempted invasion of 
these islands imminent? If 
not, have the Germans deceived 
us by a gigantic bluff? These 
questions are now being asked on 
all sides. Only qualified answers 
can be given. The first is that 
the enemy has undoubtedly made 
preparations for an _ invasion, 
though on how great a scale it is not easy to estimate. 
Flat-bottomed boats are known to have been col- 
lected in fairly large numbers ; troop-carrying aircraft 
have been bombed by the R.A.F. in Norway. The 
second answer is that well-informed observers were 





THE HUMILIATION OF FRANCE: THE DELEGATES OF THE BORDEAUX GOVERNMENT, 
HEADED BY THE ALSATIAN GENERAL HUNTZIGER, ENTERING, ON JUNE 23, THE 


VILLA INCISA, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ROME, WHERE THEY 
SENTATIVES TO LEARN THE ITALIAN CONDITIONS FOR AN 
ARMISTICE. 

These photographs show the delegates appointed by Marshal Pétain’s 
Bordeaux Government to conclude an armistice with Italy in Rome 
on June 23, when they met the Italian representatives, who handed 
over a statement of the conditions, which was first read aloud. The 
armistice was signed the following day at 6.15 p.m., and the general 
“ Cease Fire’ order was given six hours later. Those present on the 
Italian side included Count Ciano, Foreign Minister, Marshal Badoglio, 
Chief of the General Staff, Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval 
Staff, General Pricolo, Chief of the Air Staff, and General Roatta, 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff. 

Photographs from Associated Press. 


expecting an invasion last week. Nor were they 
necessarily incorrect in their deductions, because 
events in the Balkans may have made a postponement 
advisable. Hitler has exercised remarkable patience 
on more than one occasion, the outstanding instance 
being when, as is now universally agreed, he put off 
at the last moment the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium last autumn. The third answer is that as 
a result of her recent conquests Germany is much 
better placed to carry out an invasion, but, on the 
other hand, for the moment at least, she is also in a 
better position in many respects to resist our blockade 
and maintain a self-sufficing economy. Even as 
regards petrol, though she has captured no sources of 
supply, she must have laid hands upon very consider- 
able stores, including aircraft petrol of good quality. 
Yet it begins to appear impossible that she should 
do what some British and American commentators 
considered her wisest course—that is, simply dominate 
and reorganise Europe to her own advantage ‘and 
meanwhile defy us to interfere. If the war goes on, 
one almost inevitable result will be widespread famine, 
probably accompanied by plague —the two favourite 
handmaidens of Mars—and though Germany will 
loot-as she did in the last war and let anyone starve 
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if she can keep her own people alive, she cannot 
welcome the prospect. If she can prevent the war 
lasting until the winter by means of a victory over 
Great Britain as decisive as that already gained 
over France, she will certainly not miss the 
opportunity. 

That, however, does not tell 
us how she will set about her 
task. On this subject there 
are two schools of thought over 
here. One takes the view 
which I myself put forward a 
few weeks ago—that invasion 
is virtually impossible without 
in the first place crippling the 
British Navy and R.A.F. It 
may therefore be expected that 
the operations will take the 
form of attacks upon aircraft 
factories, docks and ports as a 
first stage; an onslaught on 
airfields as a second; an 
attempt to deal a knock-out 
blow to the Navy as a third; 
and the invasion itself as a 
fourth. The other school says 
no, that is not the German 
way. The German offensive 
will be sudden, all of a piece 
and complete in_ itself. All 
the phases will be run_ into 
one, and probably some new 
surprise feature—such as the 
employment of gliders on a 
large scale—will be introduced 
in addition. Violence and 
weight will make up for any 
disadvantages there may be in 
not advancing step by step. It 
is certainly true that this is 
very much in the German 
tradition, but it represents 
a colossal undertaking. The 
German Luftwaffe has to pro- 
duce forces capable of simul- 
taneously neutralising the Navy 
and the R.A.F. and also pre- 
sumably of landing thousands 
of troops and great quantities of 
supplies upon our shores. All 
of us, having witnessed what 
the German forces have already 
achieved, have a hearty respect 
for their capabilities, but we do 
not suppose them to be super- 
men, else we should not share 
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THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF MARSHAL PETAIN HEAR THE ITALIAN ARMISTICI 
WHO BECAME BREATHLESS, AND HANDED THE PAPER 
SHOWING (1 TO R.) VICE-ADMIRAL LELUC, M LEON NOEL, 


GENERAL PARISOT AND GENERAL BDERGERET., 


NAZI GERMANY: 
PROSPECTS OF INVASION. 
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at present animates the whole of 
this country. Personally, I am 
rather inclined to cling to my 
original belief in an attack by 
stages ; indeed, I think it quite 
probable that the greatly in- 
creased weight of German bomb- 
ing in the past fortnight may 
be the first stage. 

Obviously, however, there might be use of invasion 
on a small scale as one of the stages. An attempt 
might, for instance, be made to seize Iceland, with a 
view to the harrying of our cross-Atlantic trade routes. 
Much more dangerous would be a descent upon Ireland, 
which would serve the same purpose far better and 
could be developed into a powerful adjunct to the 
invasion of Great Britain. Invasion of Ireland by 
sea would not be altogether easy, because there would 
be the British Navy to be taken into account, but a 
large-scale descent of parachutists and troops carried 
by aircraft would be very much less difficult in Eire 
than on this side of the Irish Sea. Here we come up 
against a political conflict which must be taken into 
account ; but before discussing it I should like to warn 
my readers that I was brought up in the bosom of 
Ulster Unionism and that my father was an Ulster 
figure of some note in his own province, and for a 
short time a Unionist Member of Parliament at West- 
minster. In every one of the successive Ulster crises 
which have arisen—and there has never been more 
than six or seven years between them in my time— 
there has appeared a tendency to throw the blame 
upon Ulster and upon a loyalty to the British con- 
nection which has in the past seemed inconvenient. 
To-day this same tendency is to be observed, and this 
time it is probably less justified than ever. In the 
first place, if Northern Ireland had not maintained 
the British connection, where should we be now ? 
Either there would be an all-Irish Republic, neutral 
as Eire is to-day, without a single British soldier on 
its soil, or British troops would have had to land by 
force. The situation may not now be as favourable 
as we could wish, but it is obviously far better than 
that. Wehave now a friendly Government of Northern 
Ireland, rationing its people so as to export the largest 
possible food supplies to this country, devoting its 
factories and shipyards to the cause of the war, 
recruiting for the three Services, and, above all, wel- 
coming the large force which has been concentrated 
within its boundaries. That is an enormous asset. 
Oh, but, say Ulster’s enemies, if she would only sacri- 
fice herself, co-operation would be assured. Would it 
in truth? Would Mr. de Valera actually invite 
British troops in? Remember that if he did so the 
German Minister in Dublin would ask for his passports 
and a state of war would exist between Germany and 
Eire. No; Mr. de Valera is the most well-meaning 
of men and hates German methods as much as we 
all do, but like all Irish leaders who have risen upon 
a wave of violence, he is the prisoner of his Left Wing 
and in terror of the action of men more extreme than 
himself. Clearly he is now thoroughly alarmed and 
is arming in haste, but the resources of Eire are scarcely 
adequate to repel a really determined invasion. As 
I have suggested, the brightest aspect of the case is 
to be found in the fact that Northern Ireland still 
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TERMS RECITED BY MARSHAL BADOGLIO (R.) 


TO COUNT CIANO (SEATED ON HIS LEFT) 


TO FINISH ; 
GENERAL HUNTZIGER, CHIEF OF 
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belongs to the United Kingdom, and that a powerful 
British force stands ready on its soil. 

Now a word as to the methods by which Germany 
might seek to invade either Eire or Great Britain, 
or both. Broadly speaking, there exist two ways in 
which invasion by sea could be carried out : landings 
on open beaches and the seizure of a port or ports. 
Either of them could, of course, be combined with land- 
ings from the air. The first has many points to recom- 
mend it. Any number of landings could be carried 
out at various points, thus thoroughly confusing the 
defence. Troops, armoured cars, and perhaps light 
tanks could be landed straight on the beaches from 
flat-bottomed boats or barges. The sacrifice at any 
given point, supposing the landing to be a complete 
failure, would not be unduly large. Forces landed on 
one beach might be able to join hands with those 
who had established a footing on another not very 
far distant. The landings could be very cuickly 
effected and so would offer comparatively fleeting 
targets to the aircraft of the defence. Smoke-screens, 
as uséd to a huge extent in the passage of the Seine 
below Paris, would provide cover both against bomb- 
ing and artillery fire. Yet the disadvantages seem to 
be more numerous still. We have already had some 
weeks’ warning of such a possibility, and have taken 
precautions. Anything like bad weather would throw 
the whole venture into confusion. On most beaches 
high tide would be the only suitable period for the 
landing, and on a large proportion the high ridge of 
sand which is a feature of so many East Coast beaches 
would catch laden barges even at high tide. While 
the method would be admirable for a raid or for 
landing an advance guard, it would be difficult to 
reinforce it without possessing complete command of 
the sea and air, and impossible to land any serious 
quantity of heavy stores or transport, especially since 
it by no means follows that stretches most suitable 
for landing are at the same time suitable for deploy- 
ment after landing. It seems probable that such 
operations might eventually lead to the whole invading 
force being rounded up and captured. 

The advantages of capturing a port or ports were 
fully proved in Norway. Equipment of all kinds can 
be quickly handled and a succession of sea-going ships 
can pass in and out. Even if the electric current were 
cut off by the defences and the cranes were thrown 
into the water, the mere power to bring a ship along- 
side a wharf would be invaluable. It seems probable, 
therefore, that beach landings would be carried out 
mainly as preliminaries to pave the way to the capture 
of a port. Obviously, if a strong force could be 
simultaneously landed from aircraft and could attack 
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the port from inland at the same moment as the 
beach parties advanced upon it along the coast, the 
chances of success would be much greater. Once in 
possession of a port, it has been suggested that the 
Germans would establish a sort of sea-lane hedged 
with minefields and patrolled by submarines and air- 
craft, along which supply ships could ply to and fro. 
That sounds. practicable, but when one examines it 
closely one begins to be doubtful. Using such a 
scheme, the enemy would be tied to a few of the 
nearest, most obvious, and therefore most strongly 
fortified British ports. Moreover, it is hard to see 
how he could successfully establish his sea-lane, still 
less keep it in use, unless he had first of all gained a 
substantial mastery of the sea and air. So we come 
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limited time for instruction doing saluting drill and arms 
drill on the square I despair of My couNtrymen, When I 
hear that one section, affiliated to a Guards regiment, 
is deeply concerned with lengthening its marching Step 
to 27 inches I hardly know whether to be Amuse or 
exasperated. Far be it from Me to decry the Value 
of drill, which is an invaluable nerve tonic and ano- 
dyne. The general evidence from France is tO the 
effect that it was°the smartest infantry battalions of 
the B.E.F. which were the steadiest and Which best 
maintained their cohesion in adversity. But the 


L.D.V.s are not intended to fight aS battalions, and 
have not time to become even indifferent imitations 
of the Foot Guards as well as learning their essential 
They are irregulars and Should be trained 


field work. 





“LE QUATORZE JUILLET” IN 
FOCH ON FRANCE’S NATIONAL 


LONDON : 
FETE 


GENERAL DE 
DAY, ATTENDED 


foot of 
order, “ Salut aux Morts!” 


Legion in Britain. Later 


full circle and back to 
the question whether the 
Luftwaffe is strong enough 
to neutralise our R.A.F. 
in the midst of a Blitzkrieg 
without having deliberately 
worn it down as a pre- 
liminary operation. My own 
view is that it might try 
but that it is improbable 
that it would succeed. I 
should therefore be inclined 
to expect the raids, already 
considerable, which are 
being launched against 
Great Britain to be intensi- 
fied before an invasion 
began; but, as I have 
already explained, I know 
that a good deal of in- 
structed opinion is against 
me in this particular. Let 
us remember that while 
our own preparations for 
defence are improving, the 
counter-strokes dealt by the 
R.A.F. are giving the enemy 
a good deal of trouble. 
On the subject of home 
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defence, I receive many 
letters about the Local 
Defence Volunteers. Some 
of the criticisms § cancel 


themselves out ; others call 
attention to defects which 
areapparent to all but which 
will shortly be remedied ; 
but others again are simply 
heart-breaking because they 
point to complete lack of 


imagination and common 
FIGHTING FOR A FREE FRANCE: DETACHMENTS OF THE FRENCH VOLUNTEER LEGION teen © tan ae 
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MARCHING ALONG BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD ON JULY 14, AFTER THEIR: LEADER, Sa , “a 
: ‘ , e 
GENERAL DE GAULLE, HAD LAID A WREATH BEFORE MARSHAL FOCH'S STATUF. (4.P Lm. ¥ © spending their 





GAULLE 
BY REPRESENTATIVE 
WHICH HE HAS 


PLACING A WREATH AT THE 
DETACHMENTS OF 


REORGANISED IN BRITAIN. (G.P.U.) 


STATUE OF 
THE PrRENCH 


MARSHAL 
FORCES 


A large laurel wreath bound with tricolour ribbon and inscribed “Les Francais Libres” was jaid at the 
the Cenotaph in Whitehall on 


the morning of July 14 by General de Gaulle, Who gave the 


His companions included Vice-Admiral Muselier, M. Labatth, Director-General 
of Technical Services, and other French officers, with representative detachments of the French Volunteer 
the party proceeded 
General laid a second wreath, in the presence of a large number of onlookers. 


to the Foch statue in Grosvenor Gardens, where the 


to operate as such ; indeed, 1 have No doubt that all 
their most active-minded and thoughtful commanders 
have recognised this necessity and are acting acCord- 
ingly. Their first duty should be to learn to find 
their way, by day or night, all over their area, by 
every lane and field track. Quick deployment, use 
of cover, a rough knowledge Of the Stars, use of the 
compass for night work, judgment of distance, trans- 
mission of messages both verbal and written: these 
are among the most useful accomplishments of the 
L.D.V. There should be no lack of Rood instructors 
It is all the more important that they Should be trained 
for their task because only within the L.D.V. frame- 
work can the “ Citizen’s Army ”’ which iS beitg so 
strenuously advocated become of practical value or 
avoid creating confusion and hampefing the activities 
of the Army. At the same time, it behoves the Army 
to afford its irregular brothers in arms all possible 
advice and assistance. When One hears peOple doubt 
the usefulness of the L.D.V.s one is inclined to retort 

‘Granted their limitations, granted that they 4re a 
makeshift, granted that they have 4 lot of leeway to 
make up, can you put your hand on your heart and 
say that, supposing yourself to be a hostile parachutist, 
you would care to be dropped Over 4 Country contain 
ing in addition to its powerful regular garfison, Some 
ten of these men to the Square mile, all eager to have 
a shot at you while you were Still in the air 2?” Per 
sonally, I look upon the institution of the | D.V.s5 
as a fine piece of imaginative Work, a recCOgnitiON of 
the fact that there are no longer fronts in warfare 
and that any invader must be fought by all possible 
means, wherever he be found. But the dle of 
the L.D.V.s is not to become SOldiefS who have done 
about half their time on the Quare 


is to 


shoulad it 


me>sSen 


rather 

be sought to make of them scouts, Observers 
gers, guides, stalkers, irregular fighters. If 
came to the worst and the iMvaderl did t@mpofarily 
establish a footing on this island, it Might fall to them 
to harry him like the Spanish irregulars in the Pemin 
sular War, without whose aid Wellington WOuld D€ver 
the French of Phat 
is a possible goal and one worth seeking 


the WOrst 


have driven armies owt Spain 




























































































THE SWEARING-IN OF CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE EARL OF ATHLONE, 
SEEN WITH PRINCESS ALICE IN THE CENTRE, 


In this general view of the Canadian State Chamber in Ottawa, Lord Athlone, new Governor- 

General, who succeeded the late Lord Tweedsmuir, is seen with Princess Alice, Countess of 

Athlone. At the table are the members of the Dominion Cabinet, while at the left of the 

Throne is the Chief Justice of Canada, Sir Lyman P. Duff. On either side of the Chamber 
are members of the Senate and the House of Commons, and their wives. (Keystone.) 


Even if this match did not rank as a regular fixture it produced a most thrilling finish. _ After 
A. D. Gibbs had made the hit which gave Eton a one-wicket victory, he was carried in triumph 
from the Sixth Form ground. He had played a leading part in Harrow’s dismissal for 185 by 


A SCHOOL FOR WOMEN TRAM AND BUS CONDUCTORS. A HUGE TICKET " CONFRONTS H.M. THE KING MEETS TWO CORPORALS AND TWO PRIVATES OF 
THIS CLASS AT BIRMINGHAM 


a thorough training. (Foer.) 
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FORMAL AND INFORMAL OCCASIONS: THE KING WITH 
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NARVIK HEROES. 








THE FIRST MASS TRAINING FOR STIRRUP-PUMP SQUADS: AN EXERCISE FOR RESIDENTS 
OF MALDEN, AT THE COLUMBIA SPORTS GROUND, WORCESTER PARK, 


So many people in Malden, Surrey, have formed stirrup-pump fire squads to help protect their homes 

in case of air raids, that mass training has been introduced. The scheme started in the Columbia 

Sports Ground, Worcester Park, when thirty pump squads manned their own pumps. The photograph 

gives a general view of the mass training session, the cheerfulness .of those attending belying the 
grim possibilities that caused the exercise. (Planet.) 
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THE FIRST WARTIME MATCH BETWEEN ETON AND HARROW IN PROGRESS ON JULY I3. THE ONE-DAY MATCH RESULTED IN VICTORY FOR ETON BY ONE WICKET. 
THE SCORES WERE: HARROW, 185; ETON, 189 FOR 9 WICKETS. 


overs were maidens. None of the Harrow batsmen looked really at home against his fast bowling. 


| taking 7 wickets for 43. Not one run was hit off his first seven overs and ten of his twenty 
Harrow also had an outstanding bowler in D. F. Henley, who took @for 38. 
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THE IRISH GUARDS 
WHO WERE DECORATED FOR BRAVERY AT NARVIK. 


Birmingham is in the forefront of provincial cities in encouraging women workers. Besides the many The King talked to these men during a visit he paid as Colonel-in-Chief of the Irish Guards to 
hundreds who have found employment in factories engaged in war work, the Corporation department a battalion undergoing training on a golf course not far from London This battalion fought in 
has already appointed 700 women bus and tram conductors to replace men now in the Army This the Norwegian campaign : His Majesty was accompanied by Major-General Sir B. N. Sergison- 
picture was taken at the Corporation's School of Instruction at Birmingham, where the recruits receive Brooke, G.O.C., London Command. The King walked about 


watching men doing rifle drill and 
carrying out mock attacks and other manceuvres. (/.N.A.) 
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THE U.S.A.'s 


“" 


i" enemas ty | 
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SIR GEORGE GRAHAME, PC. = 

Died July 9, at Rio de Janeiro ; aged 

sixty-seven. British Ambassador to 
previously Am- 


entering the Diplomatic Service in 
1896 went as an Attaché to the 
Paris Embassy, where he remained, 
with one interval, for 25 ye -s. 
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“ AID-FOR-ALLIES” REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 
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LIEUT.-COM. R. H. BRISTOWE. } 


Commanded the motor boat which 
entered Dakar harbour on July 8 
and dropped‘ depth-charges under 
the stern of the French battleship 
“ Richelieu.” Until outbreak of war 
was a City stockbroker on the list 
of retired naval officers, rejoining 
Navy, September 1939. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE B.E.F. 


IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS VISITS 


HIS OLD SCHOOL 


GENERAL LORD GORT BEING CHEERED AND APPLAUDED BY THE BOYS AS HE ‘'T MORNING 
CHAPEL AT HARROW SCHOOL ON JULY I4. 
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FATHER T. F. DUGGAN, M.C. 
The first Army Chaplain in the 
present war to be awarded the 
Military Cross, which he gained for 
- outstanding coolness, courage and 
example” at Moeres before the 
Dunkirk evacuation. Served as 
chaplain in France with the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, 1917-18. 
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THE LATE SIR DONALD TOVEY, D.MUS. (OXFORD), “= 
REID PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AT EDINBURGH. 
Died July 10; aged sixty-four. Reid Professor of Music, 
Edinburgh iversity, since 1914. His opera, “ The Bride 
of Dionysus,”” was produced at Edinburgh under his own 
direction, but his violin concerto written for and produced by 
Casals was one of his best-known larger works. Created 
a Knight 1935. Won Lewi§ Nettleship Memorial eee 
in Music at Balliol College, Oxford, 1898 
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REFUGEES FROM THE COUNTRY WHICH THEIR FATHE 
THE THREE CHILDREN OF KING LEOPOLD AND THE LATE 
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SS THE LATE MARY 
SALUT AUX morTs! GENERAI DE GAULLE LAYING A 7 VICEREINE OF 
WREATH AT THE FOOT OF THE CENOTAPH ON JULY I4. 


de Gaulle, organiser of the French Free Forces in Britain, laid a large 
laurel wreath, bound with tricolour ribbon and inscribed “ Les Francais 
Libres"” at the foot of the Cenotaph in Whitehall, attended by : Godalming, on July 14 

representative Getachments of his forces. 


marriage on July 28, 
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R SURRENDERED TO HITLER ; r Ss REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAI CANDIDATE MR 


MR. A. C. MOREING, M.P. 
Died July 10; aged forty-eight. 
Unionist M.P. for Preston since 1931. 
Whip, a Reform Party, 
L.C.C., S.W. St. Pancras, 1927-34; 
Chairman, Mental Hospitals Com- 
mittee, L.C.C., 1928-29. Partner in 
Bewick Moreing and Co., mining 

engineers. 


COUNTESS OF MINTO. SHE WAS 
INDIA FROM 1905 TO I9gIO. 

Lady Minto, who was Mary Caroline, youngest daughter of 

; ‘ : General the Hon. Charles Grey (sometime Private Secretary 

- 14, the 15Ist anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, General both to the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria) before her 

1883, to Viscount Melgund, afterwards 

the fourth Earl of Minto, died at her home at Hambledon, 


The fifth Earl, and two daughters, 


the Countess of Cromer and Lady Violet Astor, survive her. 


WENDELI WILLKIE ACKNOW- 


QUEEN ASTRID REACH SPAIN ; LEDGING THE DELEGATES’ CHEERS AT PHILADELPHIA ON JUNE 


was invaded by Germany the children of King Leopold and the late Queen | Ken Il Le Will forty-eight year 


twelve-year-old Princess Josephine, and the Princes Baud 

tively, were sent into France for safety, and into 
ving their hotel in San Set astian It was reported on July 
alace of La Granja their 


yuin and Albert, of nine j 
Spain, where they are here seen 
Bs that General Fran was | ng 
posa 
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A DRAMATIC PASSAGE IN MR. CHARLES GARDNER'S NOW P 


In the early evening of July 14 the Germans attacked one of our convoys in 
the Straits of Dover with a formation of dive-bombers protected by Messerschmitt 
fighters. The German attack was a fiasco, no ships being hit and their losses 
being five bombers and two fighters. destroyed by R.A.F. fighters and anti- 
aircraft gunners. This action is now famous all over the world, for a B.B.C. 
news observer, Mr. Charles Gardner, was on the spot. His eye-witness account 
of the fight, with the sound of bombs and machine-gun fire, and the shouts of 
spectators, and his own ecstatic exclamations, all recorded, was the most 
thrilling broadcast of the war. The drawing on this double page was made 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Charles Gardner. The following transcript 


MOUS “BROADCAST COMMENTARY " ON THE AIR FIGHT IN THE 


of a portion of his famous broadcast, relating to the incident illustrated, we 
quote im extenso by permission of the B.B.C. “ Well, now the Germans are dive- 
bombing a convoy out at sea. There are one, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
German dive-bombers, Junkers ‘ 87's "—there's one going down on its target 
now (bomb)—no—there, he's missed the ships!—he hasn't hit a single ship! 
There are about ten ships in the convoy, but he hasn't hit a single one! .. - 
, m looking round now; I can hear machine-gun fire, but I can’t see our 
Spitfires they must be somewhere there. Oh, here's one coming down now! 

there S$ one coming down in flames! Somebody 's hit a German and he’s 
coming down with a long streak—he 's coming down completely out of control ! 
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THE CHANNEL AIR 


CHARLES GARDNER, B.B.C. NEws OBSERVER. 
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FIGHT BROADCAST 


BY THE B.B.C. 


THE STRAITS OF DOVER ON JULY 14: A GERMAN DIVE-BOMBER STRIKES THE SEA, WHILE THE PILOT PARACHUTES DOWN NEAR BY. 


ted, we 


a long streak of smoke—oh, the man's baled out by parachute! The pilot's 
baled out by parachute! He's a Junkers ‘87,’ and he's going slap into the 
sea—and there he goes !—smash !—a terrific . (?) of water, and there was 
a Junkers ‘ 87." There was only one man got out by parachute, so presumably 
there was only a crew of one in it. There's one definitely down in this battle 
and there's a fight going on—you can hear the little rattles of machine-gun 
bullets—that was a bomb, as you may imagine. Here come—there's one 
‘Spitfire, there's a little burst—there’s another bomb dropping. Yes, it 
dropped—oh, it missed the convoy !—it hasn't hit the convoy in all this! The 
sky is absolutely patterned now with bursts of anti-aircraft fire and the sea 


is covered with smoke where the bombs have burst; but as far as I can see 
there's not one single ship hit, and there is definitely one German machine 
down; and I'm looking across the sea now; I can see the little white dot of 
parachute as the German pilot is floating down towards the spot where his 
machine crashed with such a big fountain of water about two minutes ago. 
Well, now, everything is peaceful again for the moment. The Germans who came 
over in about twenty dive-bombers delivered their attack on the convoy, and 
I think they "ve made off as quickly as they can. Oh, yes-—-I can see one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten Germans hareing back towards 
France now for all they can go!" 
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A DAYLIGHT RAID ON A NAZI AERODROME—AND OTHER 


Side 3 va 


Ane Hl 


TOULON, WHERE THE FRENCH SHIPS, INCLUDING THE se STRASBOURG,” WHICH ESCAPED 
FROM ORAN, ARE BELIEVED TO HAVE’ ESTABLISHED THEMSELVES: AN AIR VIEW 
SHOWING WARSHIPS LYING IN THE HARBOUR. 


A LOW-LEVEL, DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON ESCHWEGE, AN AERODROME NEAR CASSEL, 
300 MILES INTO GERMAN TERRITORY: H.E. AND INCENDIARY BOMBS CAN BE SEEN 
IN THE AIR AND A BURST ON THE EDGE OF A RUNWAY. 


The full key to the annotation on the photographs of Eschwege aerodrome being 
bombed runs as follows: (left photograph) A. Bombs in the air. B. Incendiary bombs 
falling. C. Railway line. D. Shelter trenches; and (right photograph) A. Hangars. 
B. Goods trucks. C. D. Bomb bursting. E. Re-fuelling point. The 
daylight attack on Eschwege aerodrome on July 8 was one of the R.A.F.’s_ most 
remarkable bombing feats of the war, and a striking demonstration of the extent to 
which the Germans have exaggerated the strength of their aerial defences 


Petrol drums. 
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AIR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


AN ENEMY TANKER ABLAZE TO THE WATER-LINE, AFTER BEING BOMBED BY 
THE R.A.F. OFF THE FRENCH COAST: HEARTEYING EVIDENCE OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
THE GERMANS WOULD ENCOUNTER IN ORGANISING AN INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


‘ 


\ 


ANOTHER R.A.F, SUCCESS AT ESCHWEGE : 


A BOMB BURSTING SQUARE ON A CONCRETE 
RUNWAY (Db), WHILE 


MACHINES REMAIN HELPLESSLY ON THE GROUND ’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A LOW LEVEL. 


GERMAN 


more than 300 miles into enemy territory, a medium bomber attacked this aerodrome, 


where a large number of aircraft were dispersed along two sides of the landing- 
ground. A heavy-calibre bomb struck an aircraft standing in front of the main 
hangar. The aircraft burst into flames. A direct hit was registered on the tarmac 
close to the hangar, and extensive damage was also believed to have been done by 
other H.E. bombs which fell near by On the same day as this one of our bombers 
distinguished itself by shooting down a Messerschmitt ‘ 109."" (A.P., and British Official.) 
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HOW TROOPS CAN BE TRANSPORTED 


BY GLIDER: 


THE CAPABILITIES OF ENGINELESS 


*PLANES 


TOWED IN “TRAINS” DISCUSSED BY AN EXPERT. 


The potentialities of towed glider ‘trains’ for aerial 
troop-carrying ave being much discussed at the present 
time, and it has even been suggested that they might 
be used for an invasion of this country. Be that as 
it may, we have asked Mr. F. N. Slingsby, one of 
the foremost gliding experts in this country, to give his 

* views on the capabilities of towed ‘‘ trains’’ of troop- 
carriers, in connection with the drawings by our 
special artist on pages 86-87, for which Mr. Slingsby 
kindly provided the data. It is evident that in 
theory large numbers of men could be transported 
by this means, but there are difficulties in practice. 
In particular, it is necessary to wait for suitable 
weather conditions ; and there is also the training 
of the glider pilots to be considered. 





HE type of sailplane (or, to use the popular, but 
less correct, term, ‘ glider’’) required for use 
in transporting troops must, of course, be very large— 
something with a wing-span of perhaps 85 ft. The 
chord of the wing at the root would then be 8 ft., 
and at the wing-tip 3 ft. 6in., giving a mean chord 
of 5 ft. The length of the fuselage would be approxi- 
mately 35 ft. from nose to rudder-post, and then a 
rudder of about 4 ft. chord, the whole having an 
over-all length of under 40 ft. The rudder would 
be about 7 ft. in height. The resulting perform- 
ance would be somewhat as follows: stalling speed, 
42 m.p.h. (or with flaps down, about 36 m.p.h.) ; best 
flying speed, 48 to 50 m.p.h., with a sinking speed 
of about 4ft. per second—the wing-loading being 
assumed to be 7 Ib. per square foot. 

Towed to 20,000 ft. in still air, such a machine 
could remain aloft for eighty-three minutes, or, allow- 
ing for adverse currents (vertical component), for 
one and a quarter hours. At a speed of 50 m.p.h. 
it could glide just over 72 miles. Moreover, if the 
forward speed is assisted by a favourable wind speed 
of 30 m.p.h., which is normal at heights above 10,000 ft., 
the ground speed would be increased to 80 m.p.h., 
so that a distance of 100 miles could be accomplished 
without trouble. 

In taking off with towed aerial ‘trains,’ the 
gliders, or sailplanes, are lined up facing into the 
wind, behind the aeroplane, and connected by a 
strong steel cable of about a hundred yards in length 
behind each unit. Signals are given to take up the 
slack of the cables, and when the all ready signal is 
given, the aeroplane is given full throttle. Before 
the aeroplane itself becomes air-borne, the gliders 
are already in the air, the pilots holding their 
machines down to within a few feet of the ground. 
As the aeroplane climbs, the gliders keep line astern 
and maintain their aircraft at a position in which 
they view the preceding machine slightly below their 
level, this position having to be retained through- 
out the climb. 

Each machine (aeroplane and gliders) is fitted 
with a towing attachment in tail and nose, and this 
can be operated to release instantly if trouble arises 
due to bad conditions or any other occurrence. At 
the desired altitude—the whole ‘‘train’’ climbing in 
very wide circles—the signals indicate release, and 
all connections are detached progressively, starting 
from the rear machine. The gliders take up formation 
and are off, the aeroplane diving out of the way and 
landing to pick up another string of gliders. Although 
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15,000 ft. would be sufficient for the operation, 20,000 ft. could be attained 
quite well with a powerful aeroplane specially designed for low speed and high lift. 

The sailplanes used in such an operation as this are likely to be of the simplest 
construction, built up of fir and covered with birch plywood. (Practically unlimited 


supplies of these materials exist in German territory.) 


The sailplanes would 


certainly be fitted with a light form of undercarriage, necessary for the take-off, 
while a strong and well-sprung landing-skid would be provided, fastened to a strong 
keel in the structure fixed at the front end, just under the nose and carried back 


about 8 ft. 


Numerous tennis-balls, acting as shock absorbers, are used in heavy 
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LENGTH 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
TO CARRY MAILS. 
of troop-carrying gliders being used for an invasion of Great Britain is discussed by Mr. Slingsby on this 


troop-carrying gliders would have to be much larger than those seen in this photograph; but it is interesting to see 
that even a small ’plane can successfully tow three gliders. 


~ 


IN AMERICA, WHEN THE GLIDERS WERE 


(A.P.) 


sailplanes, or an inflated rubber sausage, laced in 
leather, between skid and keel. The undercarriage 
would be partially retracted after the take-off, to 
allow the skid full play on landing, as wheels are a 
nuisance when landing a sailplane in restricted areas. 

The seating arrangements could provide for a 
total of eight armed men, including the pilot ; there 
is reason to believe that machines carrying such 
complements were utilised in the capture of bridge- 
heads on the Juliana Canal, Holland. Exit doors 
placed between the main bulkheads and in front of 
the wing would be sound practice, as no point would 
be served in trying to seat the men near the centre 
of the fuselage. The Russian practice was to use 
the ‘‘ toast-rack’’ method. Controls would most likely 
be of simple dual type, and two infantry N.C.O.s would 
act as pilots. In fact, pilots for such work could be 
trained in a few weeks, two being necessary for each 
machine, as casualties prior to landing would be likely. 

The machines would be fitted with flaps for reducing 
the speed of approach to land, and also with “ lift- 
spoilers ’’ for control of sinking speed during the tow, 
which is very important when more than one machine 
is being towed. During towing operations the sail- 
planes and aeroplane are at least a hundred yards 
apart and in line, the aeroplane often getting into a 
rising or falling current or ‘* bump,” while the following 
machines are outside the area affected, and vice versa. 
Consequently there is a tendency to slacken the tow 
cable and to cause great strains when it takes up again. 
Moreover, if the sailplane rises too high above the 
aeroplane, the load on the aeroplane’s tail cannot be 
corrected with normal flying controls, and a power- 
dive is the disastrous result. 

The “ lift-spoilers,"’ which are in general use on 
all high-performance sailplanes in this country and 
elsewhere, are invaluable for other purposes. When 
open they cut down the speed of a dive, allow a machine 
to drop out of a cloud, and, most important of all, 
restrict the “ float’’ or gliding angle of a machine 
about to land so that it can‘ put down” ina very 
small field, while given “ lift-spoilers "’ coupled with 
flaps to reduce forward speed it is possible to land 
such a machine as suggested on rough ground, moor 
land, and so forth. The device spoils the lift over 
the wing and increases the sinking speed considerably 

A command organising 
towed gliders would, 
suitable days (or nights) for operations 
would most certainly be 


with 
most 
The pilots 
instructed where to land, 
and there would be no need to use up-currents from 
clouds. It would be a steady descent throughout 
the flight, if conditions were good. A careful com 
mand would certainly not allow for chances of rising 


such an operation 


obviously, choose the 


currents to increase the duration of the flight, but 
would allow for down - currents In fact, exact 
conditions would have to be ascertained by aeroplane 
reconnaissance prior to the attempt 
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TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS—INVADERS L.D.V. MAY HAVE TQ [LOO 


my 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST G. H. * Davis, Ux 


VIEWED FROM THE GROUND, INVADING GLIDERS WOULD BE DISTINGUISHABLE BY THE WIDE SPAN OF THE WINGS, 
COMPARED WITH THE LENGTH OF THE BODY; AND OF COURSE THEIR FLIGHT IS SILENT. THE WIDE SPAN 
fo) ay Wa -4¢10) -eter-V-1- al) (conc) | 8) 4 td 4° A ) a a 
THAT OF A TROOP-CARRYING, POWER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT. 


GERMAN “Ju 52” 
TROOP - CARRYIN 
AEROPLANE. 


TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS. 
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HOW_THE POweR-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT AND ITS TOW TAKE OFF. WHEN TAKING 

OFF, THE AIRCRAFT ARE LINED OP ON THE ALRODROME FACING INTO THE CLIMBING. THE AIRCRAFT CLIMB IN WIDE CIRCLES, 

WIND. THE 100 YARDS OF CABLE BETWEEN EACH. MACHINE IS TAUTENED ~~ THE GLIDERS KEEPING IN LINE ASTERN. 

AND ON THE SIGNAL TO GO, THE POWER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT IS GIVEN ; 

FULL THROTTLE. BEFORE THE POWER AIRCRAFT BECOMES AIR-BORNE, 
ALL THE GLIDERS ‘ARE IN THE AIR. 
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A METHOD OF TRANSPORTING INFANTRY BY AIR WHICH OUR DEFENCE FORCES AND L.D.V. MAY HAVE TO MEET: = qyp: p 
FULLY-EQUIPPED MEN, = {NCLUDI 


From =the g@round—as the upper left section of this drawing shows—a large glider, powered aircraft and each containing six to eight fully-equipped infantrymen ready multi-ens 
such as might be employed for troop-carrying, would be readily distinguishable from for immediate action on landing. Air Commodore Charlton stated in the “ Daily July 4 
the Ordinary {f0Op.cafr¥ying German aeroplane by the great span of its wings in Herald’ on July 5 that it was highly likely that the principle of glider towage had reports 
relation to the length of the body For the benefit of observers and L.D.V. and been under close examination in Germany For several years, he pointed out, the attacks 
other defenoe forces, AaNother drawing (bottom, left) shows how a glider “ troop- practice has been adapted on a small and peace-time scale to the purpose of gliding | increase 
train ** would apPear when coming in For some years the Russian Army has been | as a sport, and also as a preparation for war, and particularly was this the case in f a sacrifi 
experimenting with a new method of infantry air transport, which the Swedish Press | Germany, where engineless flight was a preliminary and important part of pilot compens 
has Not been slow to Suggest might possibly be used for enemy operations against training “That which can be accomplished on a small scale and with non-service the air 
these islands This is the use of air “troop-trains" of gliders, towed by high types of aircraft,” he declared, “can surely be adapted to a wartime need, with the coa 
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,LOOK OUT FOR: THEIR APPEARANCE, AND CAPABILITIES. 
* Davis, UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


A_TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER : SUGGESTED APPEARANCE & DIMENSIONS. 
THE “LIFT- SPOILER” USED IN ALL MODERN GLIDERS 
Rn tnit,. CONTROL SINKING SPEED, 
* WHICH IS VERY IMPORTANT 


BODY COVERED 
BIRCH PLYWOOD. 


OXYGEN BOTTLE 


FOR HIGH FLYING ———— 


TAIL SKID 
AND TOWING 
ATTACHMENT. 





FLAP a aa J 3 ~ SECOND PILOT. 
ape Ro ys! : on Soto 


a A "¢ ay Gear SPEED, {pte'Se 
AILERON. er eee I / iad | od PRU 5 VEL, "|LANDING SPEED, Fag 





LANDING LIGHT, 
COPTIONAL ). 


: ‘< BOW TOWING 
caer! | ATTACHMENT. 
aag8i| 





| . ONLY USED FoR THE 
= eee LY USED 
LENGTH OF Fe 4 ioe SOR oe TAKE-OFF AND ARE 
BODY 39 FT.f cur ree LANDING ON 
rrr, =y : = ————— . THE SKIO. 
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FLYING IN TOW. SHOULD THE POWER AIRCRAFT DROP IN CASTING OFF THE TOW. ON REACHING THE REQUIRED 
A“POCKET’ AND THE GLIDERS REMAIN OUTSIDE THE “POCKET é HEIGHT, AND AT A GIVEN SIGNAL, ALL CONNECTIONS ARE 


THE PILOTS HAVE TO ACT QUICKLY TO REGAIN PROPER DETACHED PROGRESSIVELY, STARTING FROM THE REAR GLIDER. 
POSITION WITHOUT ALLOWING TOWING CABLE TO PULL . ' ° 


UP THE TAIL OF THE TOWING MACHINE. 
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al 
CORRECT Tow — 

FOLLOWING AIRCRAFT, 

FLYING SLIGHTLY HIGHER 

THAN PRECEDING MACHINE. 














NDING. THE GLIDER COMING IN 
ANOING..-ALDEO BY THE 
* Asse SLIFT SPOILERS: 


ee 


- _ spills 
Prieicmnien COMING IN VERY LOW. 





LANDING ON THE SKIO WITH 
7% A RUN OF G To 8 YARDS. 


THE PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES OF GLIDER “TRAINS” USED FOR TROOP-CARRYING, EACH GLIDER TAKING BIGHT 
INCLUDING TWO PILOTS. 


multi-engined power available and a driving necessity to urge it on.’ Writing on | favourable wind at about 20,000 feet—as illustrated (bottom, left)—they would have a 
July i4 the Air Correspondent of the “Sunday Times” stated that for some weeks | gliding range of from 72 to 100 miles * Flight,"’ in its issue of July 11, gave some 
reports had been coming in of the intended use by Germany of towed gliders in interesting particulars of transporting troops by towed glider (as well. as in the 
attacks on this country. The advantage of using them, he said, would be to troop-carrier itself), The technique would probably be to take off before dawn and 
increase the capacity of a troop-carrier by perhaps 75 per cent., but this would mean cross the sea, taking every advantage of darkness, weather or artificial fog The 
a sacrifice in speed, range and defensive power The silent approach possible would gliders used to capture a bridge over the Juliana Canal were described by an Italian 
compensate for the disadvantages of the vulnerability of the glider to attack from correspondent as being of exceptional size, and their success due t an ability 
the air or from the ground At night detection of gliders slipping in high over to land in a very small field An article by a British gliding expert discussir 
the coast to glide on by themselves might be difficult, especially as, with a the potentialities of troop-carrying gliders is printed on page 85 
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WIDESPREAD COUNTER-MEASURES 
DIFFERENT METHODS EMPLOYED TO © 


TO | 
STOP 
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COMPLEMENTARY MEASURES TO STOP THE LANDINGS OF NAZI TROOP-CARRIERS, 
(LEFT) MOUNDS OF EARTH; AND (ABOVE) A TRENCH FROM WHICH THE EXCAVATED 
EARTH IS USED FOR THE MOUNDS. (British Movietonew's.) 
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A REMINDER OF THE TIMES SET AGAINST THE PEACEFUL BACKGROUND 
OF CHURCH AND RIVER: ANOTHER TYPE OF CONCRETE ROAD-BLOCK, 
BARRING A BRIDGE TO AN ENEMY’S PASSAGE. (Central Press.) 
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SENTRIES ON GUARD AT ANOTHER OF THE ROAD-BLOCKS WHICH HAVE BEEN ©, & 

PREPARED AS ONE OF THE MANY DEFENCE MEASURES TAKEN IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. (Central Press.) 
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In our issue of June 15 we published two pages of drawings of suggested 
measures for meeting the threat of air invasion. Several of these, after experience 
in France, have now been adopted and put into effect in this country, as 
these photographs show. In the event of a large-scale series of attacks on 
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DERELICT CARS THAT HAVE NOT YET OUTLIVED THEIR USEFULNESS (LEFT) AND HUGE 
HOSTILE TROOP-LANDINGS. FARM WAGONS AND 


CONCRETE P 
IMPLEMENTS 
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(LEFT) WEST COUNTRY FARMERS ADAPT THE CART-WHEEL TO HOME DEFENCE PURPOSES BY ATTACHING 

(RIGHT) SANDBAG BARRIERS ACROSS A ROAD IN SOUTHE! 
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this country it is essential to keep large reserves in hand and to rely on | brake on 

their mobility to restore a situation which may momentarily threaten the } borne iny 

defences at any given point. The road-blocking methods illustrated above landing-g: 

allow of this mobility, while at the same time they can put an efficient feduce th 
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TO FOIL AN ENEMY’S INVASION: 
STOP AIR- OR SEA-BORNE TROOPS. 
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CONTRASTED TYPES OF CONCRETE ROAD-BLOCKS. (ABOVE) UPRIGHT BLOCKS WITH 
INTERSPACED BARBED-WIRE; AND (RIGHT) SOLID BLOCKS ON PAVEMENT AND 
ROADWAY OF A BRIDGE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. (Central Press.) 
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CONCRETE PIPE SECTIONS DOTTED ABOUT AN ENGLISH MEADOW, AS MEASURES AGAINST 
IMPLEMENTS SERVE THE SAME PURPOSE. (Topical.) 
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TINS 


A SOLDIER PERFORMING THE ROADMENDER'’S PEACETIME TASK DIRECTING 
THE TRAFFIC AT A ROAD- BLOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND, STANDING 
ON TOP OF THE SANDBAG BARRICADE (L.N.A.) 
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. WHICH CAN BE QUICKLY SWUNG ACROSS THE ROAD. AN EXAMPLE OF THE TASKS THE AUTHORITIES HAD IN MIND WHEN THEY 4 = 
ATTACHING IT TO A _ TREE-TRUNK Q ABPEALED POR VOLUNTEERS TO DIG FOR DEFENCE PURDOSES: A vaxnee 


IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND. (J.B. and L.N.A.) e TRAP FOR TROOP-CARRYING AIRCRAFT. (L.N.A.) 

brake on an enemy in desperate haste to penetrate in depth. As for air- more space after the troops have left them. It is therefore essential to place 
borne invaders, every open space of over 200 square yards is a potential obstructions in the way of such landings, either through trenching or the 
landing-ground for Nazi troop-carriers, which, with the use of air-brakes, can raising of effective obstacles Even haystacks, judiciously placed, might help 
feduce their run on alighting to 300 yards and get off again in only a little to puzzle a Junkers pilot trying to land in the half-light of dawn 
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THE WAR AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
NAVAL LOSSES; HITLER BACK IN BERLIN. 





CONSIDERABLY OVERDUE AND PRESUMED LOST: H.M. SUBMARINE “SHARK” 
(LIEUT.-COM. P. N. BUCKLEY, R.N.), COMPLETED AT CHATHAM DOCKYARD IN 1934. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty announced on July 16 that H.M. Submarine “Shark,” one of 
the smaller class of submarines, of 760 tons’ displacement (Lieut..Com. P. N. Buckley, R.N.), 
was considerably overdue and must be presumed lost. The “Shark” was built at Chatham 
Dockyard, where she was completed in 1934. Her armament was six 2l-in. torpedo-tubes and 
one 3-in. gun. This is the tenth British submarine reported lost since the outbreak of war. (S. and G.) 





A BRITISH DESTROYER LOST IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN: H.M.S. ‘‘ ESCORT” 
(1375 TONS), WHICH FOUNDERED AFTER BEING TORPEDOED AND DAMAGED. 


H.M.S. “ Escort,”” a destroyer of the ‘‘ Eclipse” class and launched at Greenock in March 1934, 

was reported in an official Admiralty communiqué of July 14 to have been lost in the Western 

Mediterranean, foundering while in tow after having been hit and damaged by a torpedo. She 

was under the command of Lieut.-Com. J. Bostock, R.N., and carried four 4°7-in. guns and six 
smaller guns, and eight torpedo-tubes. Two ratings lost their lives. (Planet.) 
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HITLER (STANDING IN HIS CAR) RETURNING TO BERLIN AS A ‘“ VICTORIOUS WAR LORD” 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTERS ON THE THAMES: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND _ PRINCESS IN A PROCESSION ARRANGED BY GOEBBELS, ON JULY 6. . 
MARGARET SETTING OUT FOR A RIVER CRUISE ON JULY 12. It was pttins a. b Fiihrer’s car should be preceded by the movie camera-man’s (which Bo be 
atin ‘ 4 mM . : seen in t t- : i i i i i inister 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose enjoyed the novelty of a river cruise near their of enemnna The Kg A pod ee og a y Byte yt 
home in the country on July 12, when they were taken out in a launch on the Thames escorted him on his progress. The streets had been strewn with flowers and the public were again reminded 
by Rear-Admiral Sir Basil Brooke, Treasurer to the Queen and veteran yachtsman, who is seen that Hitler does not like to be bombarded with bouquets. (A.P.) 
in this picture seated beside the King and Queen’s eldest daughter. Incidentally, it will be 2 cal 


seen that Sir Basil has joined the 





POLISH ALPINE OFFICERS WITH THE SUB-MACHINE-GUN WHICH THEY CAPTURED FROM GENERAL SIKORSKI, PREMIER OF POLAND 


AND POLISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, RECEIVING 


A GERMAN PARACHUTIST AT NARVIK BEFORE THE EVACUATION. THE GERMAN PARACHUTIST’S SUB-MACHINE-GUN AS A GIFT FROM THE CAPTORS. 
Our left-hand picture shows two officers of the Polish Alpine Forces recently in Norway and now | his headquarters in this country. He is seen in the right-hand photograph receiving the gift 
evacuated to Britain, standing with a German sub-machine-gun which they captured from a of the trophy from the Polish officers by whom it, and the original German possessor, were 
Nazi parachute soldier who descended to earth at Narvik General Sikorski, Prime Minister and captured. Many thousands of Polish troops who fought with the Allied Armies in France and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, who broadcast to the Polish nation on June 24, were brought to Britain when it became evident that France _was seeking an armistice are now 
solemnly declaring the determination of the Polish forces to continue the fight, has now established reorganising and reforming here, with many Polish airmen. (Keystone.) 
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INFORMATION FOR L.D.V.s: PARACHUTISTS DESCENDING—AND ON THE GROUND. 
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WHAT PARACHUTISTS LOOK LIKE IN THE AIR: A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH OF TROOPS FLOATING TO EARTH AFTER JUMPING FROM LOW-FLYING ‘PLANES IN HOLLAND. 
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WHILE TAKING SHELTER, THEY ARE WATCHING THE ATTACKS OF THEIR 3 THE ENTRENCHMENTS OF GERMAN PARACHUTISTS NEAR 


PARACHUTISTS OUTSIDE ROTTERDAM. 
ROTTERDAM, WHERE THEY HELD OUT FOR TWO DAYS 


OWN DIVE-BOMBERS GERMANY HAS BEEN TRAINING PARACHUTE TROOPS SINCE 1935. 


dummy is made of the objective that is to be destroyed, the building that is to be 
the parachutist is to land is reproduced in sand 


According to the latest figures given at the time of writing, the army of Local 
Volunteers now numbers } men, and their training in methods of captured, or the district in which 
There is no denying the thoroughness models. The model is six to ten square yards in size, and contains in miniature 
belo’ m the air—roads, trees, 


Defence 
combating parachute invaders proceeds apace. 
of their opponents’ training. Just as, during the last war, German storm troops everything that can be seen on the landscape 
behind the lines constructed exact models of the enemy trenches and practised an houses, canals. The parachutist is therefore soon able to find his bearings, knows 
assault on them, so to-day are the parachute troops rehearsed in their duties. A | where he is and what direction he has to take. Nothing is unfamiliar to him 
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HOW TO DIG TRENCHES EFFICIENTLY: NOW 


VITAL WORK 
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TRENCH-DIGGING 1S NOW A VITAL PART OF THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN: A SAPPER z $ THE SECOND MOVEMENT—DRIVING THE PICK-AXE INTO THE GROUND; SHOWING 2 
GIVING THE CORRECT SWING OF THE PICK-AXE. 3 Zz THE CORRECT WAY (LEFT), WITH POINT STRAIGHTLY ENTERING THE GROUND. Z 
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CUTTING THE TURF. BEFORE DIGGING COMMENCES THE ““HOW TO HOLD THE SPADE.” DRILL DISCIPLINES MEN 
TURF MUST BE TAKEN OFF IN MEASURED PIECES. TO DIG EFFECTIVELY EVEN IN THE FACE OF ATTACK. 


MARKING HIS DIGGING SECTION BY PLACING THE SPADE 
ALONGSIDE THE LINE OF THE TRENCH-TO-BE. 
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WHEN THE TRENCH IS NEARING COMPLETION SANDBAGS ARE PLACED IN POSITION 


. 
7 
{ ON THE PARAPETS. 
- 


THE SPADE IS LAID DOWN FACE TO THE GROUND, WHILE THE PICK HAS THE SHARP 
f END POINTING TO THE LEFT. 


In this war trenches have assumed an increased importance never envisaged | 
in the last. For not only do they offer protection to the first lines of the | 
nation’s defence, but also refuge for civilian populations many miles behind, 
in open country, parks and commons, and even in residential squares, as 


protection from air raids. Moreover, since the invasion of Norway, Belgium 
and Holland, with troops and parachutists dropping from the skies, they have 
assumed the additional character of obstacles to the landing of enemy troops 
by air. The breaking-up of open ground through the digging of trench- 
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READY FOR SHOVELLING—THE CORRECT POSITION : THE SWING, BEFORE THE ‘* FILL.””. TRENCHES ALSO PREVENT CORRECT STANCE FOR FILLING—FOR THE PURPOSE 
DEMONSTRATED BY A DETACHMENT OF THE R.E’S. Zz TROOP-CARRIERS FROM LANDING IN OPEN COUNTRY. ILLUSTRATION THE MOVEMENT ONLY IS SHOWN 
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‘“ HANDLE LOW ”’—ANOTHER MOVEMENT IN THE OFFICIAL ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE “SWING” POSITION— #% THE CORRECT ATTITUDE 
ARMY SPADE DRILL FOR TRENCH-DIGGING IN OPEN SPACES. A ROYAL ENGINEER LEARNING TRENCH-DIGGING. 2 <A SPADE. NOTE THE 
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A PRACTICE ALARM—SAPPERS DOUBLING BACK TO RECOVER THEIR RIFLES, WHICH THEY HAVE LEFT ON THE GROUND POINTING TOWARDS THE ENEMY 4 
ON OOOO A - —— a 

zones may cause troop-carriers to crash with great loss of life. As these their preliminary training ‘‘ somewhere in Britain '’—training, incidentally, 

pictures exemplify, efficient trench-digging is based on disciplined drill com- | which will enable them to carry out the duties allotted to them even in face 

prised in a series of exact movements worked out by the Royal Engineers, | of determined attacks by any invading force which may have succeeded in 

Above recruits are shown undergoing | 


who are. of course, experts in digging. temporarily gaining a foothold. 


Photograpas by 


Pictorial Press.) 
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recent coup 
in Rumania seemed to deflect the-Nazi mind—-temporarily, 
at any rate—from West to East. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome of M. Stalin’s action in suddenly snapping up 
those ‘‘ unconsidered trifles”’ of territory in Bessarabia, 
it lent immediate topical interest to the history and 
the political literature of the Balkans. A new and 
illuminating example thereof is ‘‘ Lrvinc Space.’’ The 
Story of South-Eastern Europe. By Stoyan Pribichevich 
(Heinemann ; 15s.). Better than any other book I have 
read, this one unravels the intricate tangle of Balkan 
races and religions, and their inter-relations with each 
other, from the time of the Roman Empire and the bar- 
barian invasions by the Huns, Goths and Vandals, until 
the analogous events of to-day. 


































Bessarabia is said to have taken its name from a 
Vallachian prince, Bassarab, who some centuries ago 
revolted against a King of Hungary. The district has 
long been a political shuttlecock. ‘‘ The Rumanians,’”’ we 
read, ‘‘ fought bravely with their Russian liberators against 
the Turks in 1877; and, three years after the Berlin Con- 
gress had declared their independence, Charles proclaimed 
himself King (1881). But as they were deprived of Bess- 
arabia by the same diplomats—who with this crumb tried 
to appease the appetite of the Northern Bear—their grati- 
tude towards Russia turned into resentment. Not even 
Alsace has changed hands as often as has this small stretch 
of flat, fertile land between Moldavia and the Ukraine. 
Bessarabia was Rumanian 
until 1812; Russian until 
1856; then Rumanian 
until 1878; then Russian 
until 1919; and now it is 
Rumanian again—for how 
long?” Well, we all 
know the answer to that— 
until July 1940. 


I was left guessing as 
to the author’s nationality 
until near the end of the 
book (on page 257, to be 
exact) I came upon the 
following incidental state- 











ment, introducing an 
anecdote: ‘‘ After the 
World War my father, 





Svetozar Pribichevich, the 
leader of the Austro- 
Hungarian Serbs, became 
Minister of the Interior of 
the new State of Jugo- 
slavia. (Later he 
opposed King Alex- 
ander’s proclamation 
of dictatorship, spent 
two years in prison, 
and died in exile in 
1936.) " From less ex- 
plicit internal evidence 

I have also deduced 
that Mr. Stoyan 
Pribichevich himself 
is, or was at the time 

of writing his book, 
apparently resident 
in the United States. 
Anyhow, he has evi- 
dently come under 
the influence of the 
liberal American spirit. 
Among other tributes 
thereto, he says: ‘‘ The 
American tourist is 
the only real traveller 
of modern times,"’ and 
as a result of sym- 
pathetic interest in 
people and inquiring 
habits, ‘“‘ America has developed the best foreign news 
service in the world.” 







BY A MINE LAID 

























TWO FAMOUS FRENCH LINERS 






BUILT “‘ PASTEUR” 










Mr. Pribichevich, whose faith in the ultimate triumph 
of democracy is unshaken, has given us a very heartening, 
as well as readable book. The first part is historical, 
tracing successive phases, such as the early migrations, 
the Czech heroic era, and the rise and fall of the Habsburgs. 
The second part deals with nations and their forms of 
government, social classes, the peasantry, individual types 
of character, religious beliefs and superstitions, costume, 
and folk poetry. The concluding section, entitled, like 
the book itself, ‘* The Living Space,” is the most significant 
just now, being concerned with Nazi trade dodges, the 
question ** What is wrong with the German mind?" and 
the project of a Danubian Confederation, which is urgently 
advocated as the best protection against aggressive neigh- 
bours, and possibly “ the first step towards a new League 
of Nations.”” Such a Confederation, the author declares, 
“would be one of the strongest pillars of peace in Europe. 

Great Powers will keep out of South-Eastern Europe 
when South-Eastern Europe becomes a Great Power.” 




















As to Russo-German relations, the author writes: 
“The German policy towards the Slavs has always been 
that of conquest and domination. Germany is the Slav 
arch-enemy, in spite of the Soviet-Nazi pact. ... In 
the two text-books of National Socialism—Mein Kampf, 
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(30,000 TONS), 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


and The Myth of the Twentieth Century, by A. Rosenberg— 
the Slavs are pictured as bastard nations of inferior origin 
whose blood had been corrupted through degrading mix- 
tures. In all school-books, the Balkanites are described 
as the ‘ refuse of Asia.” ... But when Schacht, Goring, 
Goebbels, Funk, visit Balkan capitals to win them over, 
or when Hitler receives Jugo-Slav or Bulgarian Premiers, 
German speeches are full of flattery for the courage and 
military virtues of the Balkan Slavs. Even guarantees 
of their frontiers are generously distributed.” Later, the 
author adds: ‘“* Whether Germany’s expansion towards 
the east will eventually bring her to hostilities with Russia 
remains to be seen. I think it will.” 


Apparently M. Pribichevich looks to the regenerative 
power of education to rid the world of false and pernicious 
ideologies. Among other things, he says that Nazi teaching 
has achieved ‘‘ the most complete vulgarisation of German 
philosophical thought ’—a statement that recalls Tennyson’s 
warning words, in a different connection— 


Hoid thou the good: define it well 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


An experiment in what might be called the higher re-educa- 
tion of Germans, an attempt to “ convert ’’ a Nazi professor, 
is an incidental motif in ‘“‘OsERLAND D1ALoGuEs.” By 





“ILE DE FRANCE” 


HITLER'S 
TRANSATLANTIQUE’S 43,500-TON VESSEL, DETAINED AT SINGAPORE —BUT STILL FLYING THE 


REACH: THE 


NOW REMAINING AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
MUNITIONS AT NEW YORK. (L.N.A. and Associated Press.) 


Douglas Fawcett, With 14 Illustrations (Macmillan ; 18s.). 
This is an important, perhaps revolutionary, philosophical 
work, arranged on the Platonic plan of conversations. 
Like the author’s previous volumes, “‘ The Zermatt Dia- 
logues,” ** Divine Imagining,”’ and ‘* The World as Imagina- 
tion,” it expounds his system now well known as 
Imaginism. Here the subject debated is the “ soul.” 


Any attempt to summarise the trend of these long and 
profound discussions would be quite beyond the capacity 
of a short review. Suffice it to say that they go deep 
into the fundamental problems of life. The four partici- 
pants are “an ex-Hegelian Oxford don; a ‘pagan poet,’ 
once a pessimist " ; a professor of physics ; and the above- 
mentioned German, a professor and historian of philosophy. 
They meet in Switzerland, and in the intervals between 
their sessions enjoy flights over the mountains in the aero- 
plane ‘‘ Good Companion.” The air-photographs of Alpine 
peaks, mostly taken by the author, are very fine, especi- 
ally a wonderful glimpse of the crest of the Matterhorn. 


At one point Professor Wortvoll (the Nazi) is subjected 
to some sly baiting when the argument turns on the 
relative importance of the individual and the State. Part 
of the dialogue runs thus: “ Leslie (not without malice) : 
* Wortvoll will have to reject this view. Like all good 
Nazis, contemplating the martyrdom of man, he takes 
refuge in the cult of the State. ... Men must suffer and 
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bleed, pro- . 

vided that 

this State organisation, which has not a conscious 
existence Of its Own, Seems to thrive. What an outlook 
to cheer the heart of a thinker! Faugh!’ Wortvoll: 
‘No, no. Hitler has improved what you call this cult; 
he says the ‘‘ supreme end ” or outlook is not conservation 
of a State organisation but of a race.’ Leslie: * We know all 
about that ‘* pure race” ; a ruler’s fiction which you would 
not dare to defend here.’ Wortvoll (loudly and angrily) : 
‘Of course the State has no conscious life of its own, but 
leaders of men thus organised interpret decisively the 
general will... . Anyhow, the State, as abiding reality, 
is much More important than its ephemeral members.’ ” 
Thereupon, tying Wortvoll down to his previous admissions 
as to the permanence of the soul, Leslie points out that 
States and Empires are comparatively transient. Wortvoll 
has no answer, and begins to ask himself whether 
authoritarian doctrine may be unsound. 


Another passage concerning theories of the State occurs 
in the foreword, which is signed ‘“‘ Basil Anderton” (the 
Oxford don), a convinced Imaginist. “‘ The yes-men of 
Mussolini and Hitler,’”’ he writes, “‘-are suffering from a 
false orientation of their lives. Enlightenment of these 
slaves achieved fully, revolt follows. Consider the Hegelian 
concept of the State, which underlies National Socialism. 
Hegel regarded Deity as showing in the State, and the 
well-being of individuals as of secondary importance. .. . 
Imaginism, on the contrary, urges that this attitude belittles 

. quite absurdly the in- 
dividual. Control of 
individuals is required for 
their own good and that 
of other individuals ; the 
State is a form of asso- 
ciation which may be useful 
in this respect, but, like 
most human institutions, 
it has been and is abused 
shamefully. . I am 


not, of course, an 
anarchist, I see clearly 
that the State, indis- 


pensable at this stage of 
human progress, has to 
be freed from its vices.” 


The Alpine setting of 
these dialogues links with 
some delightful books 
about mountains and 
mountaineering. The 

most notable is an 

absorbing memoir of a 

bygone climbing celeb- 

rity (“the conqueror 


(Keystone.} 


of the Matterhorn ’’) 
by another of _ to- 
day (the conqueror 
of Kamet), namely, 


‘““EDWARD WHYMPER.” 
By F.S. Smythe. With 
27. ‘Illustrations and 
3 Maps (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 21s.). His 
literary skill andinsight 
into the climber’s psy- 
chology make Mr. 
Smythe an ideal bio- 
grapher of his famous 
predecessor. He de- 
scribes the great.Matter- 
horn disaster of 1865, 
and an earlier and less- 
known’ accident to 
Whymper on the same 
mountain, when, climb- 
ing alone, he survived a 
fall of 200 ft. This year 
marks the centenary 
of Whymper’s birth. Another noted mountaineer records 
memorable climbing exploits in the Alps and_ the 
Himalaya, including ‘a pilgrimage to Kamet,” in 
“ ApprOACH TO THE Hiis.”” By C. F. Meade. Illustrated 
(Murray; ros. 6d.). That our own islands contain many 
a Paradise for the climber and hiker, we are reminded in 
“ British HILts aNp Mountains.” By. J. H. B. Bell, 
E. F, Bozman, and J. Fairfax Blakeborough. With 3 Colour 
Plates, 99 Photographs, and Maps (Batsford ; 8s. 6d.). 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


Now that our homeland is threatened by a foreign foe, 
our affection for it is deepened by books that reveal its 
beauty. Such is “ SoutnH-Eastern Survey.” A_ Last 
Look. Round Sussex, Kent and Surrey. By Richard 
Wyndham. With Coloured Frontispiece and 140 Photo- 
graphs, also by the author (Batsford; 8s. 6d.). A large 
and lavishly illustrated quarto, primarily of pictorial intent, 
is entitled “Tuts Is ENGLAND.” Compiled and Edited by 
Geoffrey Holme. With Commentary by Herbert B. 
Grimsditch (Studio Publications; 15s.). The story of one 
town—as a specimen of the Preservation of Rural England 
movement —is told in “ THe Scenery oF SipmMouTH.” 
By Vaughan Cornish. Illustrated (Cambridge University 
Press ; 78. 6d.). Last come three little books, alike timely 


and attractive—“*How to Grow Foop.” By Doreen 
Wallace; “How to See tHe Country.” By Harry 
Batsford; and “‘How to See Nature.” By Frances 


Pitt (Batsford ; 3s. 6d. each). All three are illustrated. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


N the last day of June, as I was about to unlock 
my study door to begin the day’s work, there 
on the step lay a half-fledged tree-creeper which had 
fallen out of the nest built just above the door. It 
died in my hands. And on the following morning, 
on the same spot, was one of its brothers, which shared 
the same fate! That nest was indeed built in a 
strange place, for it had, somehow, been squeezed 
into a space of little more than an inch wide which 
had been left between a large shield bearing the skull 
and antlers of a caribou, and the study wall, which 
is encased in split logs of pine, to keep harmony 
with the garden. Yet this is the third year in suc- 
cession that this site has been occupied. Last year 
one of the youngsters came to the same untimely 
end! Safety from marauders of all kinds was doubt- 
less assured by this seemingly odd choice on the part 
of the builders. But I suspect that the foundation 
of such a nest must have been somewhat insecure 
so that the weight of the youngsters put too 
great a strain on its walls, and two out of the 
four or five occupants of this frail nursery had been 
forced through them. I was surprised to find that 
neither of the parents seemed distressed at the 
sudden reduction in the size of the family. At any 
rate, though I kept careful watch, I saw no sign of 
searching. Probably as long as there are mouths in 
the nest to feed they are satisfied that all is well. 

That birds regard their young with affection I 
am convinced. At the same time I feel very sure 
that that affection is not a deeply rooted one. It 
is one of the cycles of emotional phases accompanying, 
and sustaining, the urge to reproduction, which is a 
part of the normal life-cycle of all animals. Among 
the birds this may be said to begin with nest- 
building, giving place presently to the task of 
incubation, and, following this, of tending the young. 
This last phase, among species wherein the young 
are hatched blind, naked and helpless, calls into 
play a complex of eddying and strong emotions 
extremely difficult to analyse. Here, again and 
again, we seem to meet with what we may call con- 
scious purpose inspired by affection. When that 
tiny, helpless scrap of life emerges from the egg the 
parents seem to realise at once that it is unable to 
help itself, and must forthwith be fed. The gaping 
little mouth tells them this. But when the parents 
are seed-eaters they seem to realise that something 
more nourishing than a vegetarian diet is needed, 
and at once set out hunting for insects, and while 
daylight lasts, day after day, that hunting goes on 
incessantly. Some people will tell you that they 
act thus “instinctively.” But that is a mere 
assertion and explains nothing. 

But the time comes when the young, full-fledged, 
are able to fend for themselves. That puts an end, 
not merely to all further stimulus to “ affection,” 
but commonly begets the opposite emotion, for they 
are now driven away by their parents! It is well, 





3. A VERY NEBULOUS FORM OF “ PARENTAL CARE”: A 

STAR-FISH WITH THE YOUNG CLUSTERED OVER THE MOUTH 

OF THE PARENT, WHOSE ONLY SIGN OF AWARENESS OF THEIR 
PRESENCE IS THAT THEY ARE NOT EATEN ! 


Until the young of the star-fish become big enough to fend for 
themselves, feeding is impossible. 


however, that this should be so, since thereby com- 
petition for food is avoided, and the range of the 
species is spread. With the birds, indeed, only for 
a short space each year do they know what it Is to 


be “ the joyful mother of children.’’ But here, in this 
brief period of self-effacement, we have the beginnings 
of that far deeper and wider manifestation of “ affec- 
tion’”’ which attains to its peak development amid 
civilised man, with ‘‘ Hitlerism’”’ as its antithesis. 

From creatures lower in the scale than the birds 
we find, again in association with the reproductive 
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I. MORE NEARLY RELATED, PERHAPS, TO THE SPIDERS THAN 

TO ANY OTHER GROUP, WITH LONG, SLENDER LEGS, AND 

A BODY AS SLENDER: ONE OF THE SEA-SPIDERS (BORREO- 
NYMPHON), WITH YOUNG CLUSTERED ROUND ITS LEGS. 


In some species of “ sea-spiders” the males carry the eggs until they 
hatch, and in Borreonymphon the young swarm all over its legs 
until old enough to fend for themselves. 


activities, behaviour which, though less intensified, 
falls into line with what has been said of the birds. 
Among the lowly newts, frogs, and toads, for 
example, there are a number of species which display 
very efficient measures ensuring the safety either 
of the eggs or young. These species, however, it is 





2. CARRYING HER YOUNG CLOSELY PACKED TOGETHER ON 
HER BACK, WHENCE, AFTER A FEW DAYS, THEY DEPART AND 
START HUNTING FOR THEMSELVES : A FEMALE WOLF-SPIDER. 


Any laggards are gently but firmly removed by their parent, the only 
sign of consciousness she gives of their presence. 


important to notice, have all become adjusted to 
living more or less remote from water. They no 
longer automatically discharge their eggs in thousands, 
to form the masses we know as “‘ spawn,” but instead 
produce but few, relatively large, eggs, which can 
be carried about on the body of the parent. Parental 
care, by this change, has gradually come into being, 
though through no pre-concerted activities on the 
part of the parents. 

Here we seem to have the foundation which gave 
rise to the love of offspring. One can follow all the 
links in the chain which has brought about this 
upward evolution. A few examples must suffice, 
however. Let us begin with the tree-frogs, where 
some six or seven eggs, with an adhesive surface, are 
laid and deposited on the back of the parent, there 
to undergo development into tadpoles. For a short 


space, while this development is going on, a temporary 
migration to the nearest water is made, where the 
tadpoles finally make their escape. But in the 
little Arthrolepis, which lives amid tree-ferns, as many 
as nine tadpoles have been found adhering to the 
back of the mother ; and there is a Venezuelan species 
wherein the young adhere to the parent by means of 
suckers. In Hyla goeldi, twenty or more eggs are 
carried on the back of the female and secured by 
means of a fold of skin round the base of the mass. 
In a nearly related species this fold grows upward 
and over the eggs to form a closed pouch with an 
aperture for the escape of the young at the hinder end. 

In the Surinam toad (Pipa) the eggs are carried 
by the female, each in a separate cavity in the skin 
of the back, which is closed by a lid! The stimulus 
set up by the adherent egg results in the formation 
of these strange, temporary pockets. But safe though 
these nurseries may be, we cannot ascribe them to 
any ‘“‘ maternal care’’ on the part of the mother. 
In like manner, no explanation is yet forthcoming 
for the still more remarkable nursery furnished by 
the male of Darwin’s frog, which takes the eggs into 
its mouth and passes them into its capacious vocal 
sacs, or sound-resonators, so much in use during 
the courting season! As many as fifteen tadpoles 
have been found tucked away in these cavities. What 
inspires this strange behaviour ? 

Far lower in the scale of life we find creatures 
like scorpions and spiders, crustaceans, sea-urchins 
and star-fish, wherein one or more members of their 
tribe are peculiar in that they carry their young 
about with them. In some members of that strange 
group, the Pycnogonid#, the male carries the eggs, 
which he seizes, as they leave the female, with specially 
developed legs; and when they hatch carries the 
young clustering all over him! (Fig. 1). Is he con- 
scious of their presence? The young of the fresh- 
water crayfish are carried about on the mother’s 
swimmerets till after their first moult. When this 
takes place they are strong enough to take care of 
themselves. In the earlier stage they would be 
swept away by the current of the river and out to 
sea and to certain destruction. The wolf-spider 
(Fig. 2) carries its eggs beneath the abdomen, or held 
by the jaws, and on hatching the young cluster 
together on the mother’s back. But after a few 
days they begin to leave her. If any still remain 
she gently but firmly removes them, to fend for them- 
selves. Here, then, we have some evidence of 
maternal solicitude, but it is of short duration. In 
one of the “ heart-urchins ’’ (Fig. 4), the young are 
carried in a pair of ‘“‘ brood "’ pouches, amid the spines 
of the upper surface. How they get there, and what 
led to the formation of such pouches, has yet to be 
discovered. Finally, in one of the star-fishes (Fig. 3), 
the young are carried in a cluster over the parents’ 
mouth, on the under-surface of the body. We cannot 
regard these cases as instances of parental care. The 
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4. ONE OF THE “ HEART-URCHINS,” WHICH CARRY THEIR 
YOUNG IN A PAIR OF “ BROOD” POUCHES BETWEEN THE 
SPINES-——-THOUGH THERE IS NO REASON TO BELIEVE THE 
PARENT IS CONSCIOUS OF THE BURDEN SHE IS BEARING. 


No explanation is yet possible to account for the presence of these 
pouch-formations. 


sea-urchin and _ star-fish are especially interesting, 
since their consciousness of the world around them 
must be limited to the pursuit of food, courtship 
and mating being unknown joys 
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Once, health had no ‘war of nerves’ to fight. 
human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain to which 
we are now subjected. The article below shows how science, 
in the shape of ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food, upholds nature 
in this unequal struggle. 











Indeed, the 


What doctors say 
about Nerves 


“Civilisation”, says the doctor 
of to-day, “is responsible for 
many bodily disorders for which, in 
some cases, medical science finds it 
hard to suggest a remedy. Luckily 
this is not the case with one of the 
most typical disorders of this 
modern age—nervous exhaustion. 
Here we know definitely that 
sufferers lack two essential elements 
—organic phosphorus and protein 
—and that the administration of 
these elements in chemical com- 
bination is sure to put matters right 
again.” 

This is the whole secret of 
* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food. It 
consists only of these two elements. 
It has no “ filling” or * bulking ” 
constituent. Moreover, in ‘ Sanat- 
ogen ’ alone can you find these two 
constituents chemically combined. 
That is why ‘Sanatogen’ is so 
readily absorbed into the system ; 
why it so quickly revitalises ex- 
hausted nerves and builds up rich 
red blood ; why it so surely gives 
you new energy, new vigour and 
increased resistance to illness. 

Remember, too, that ‘ Sanatogen’ 
is a food, not a mere pick-me-up. 
The good it does is permanent. 
Invalids, old people, children and 


Now you will understand why 
26,721 doctors have written in 
praise of ‘Sanatogen’; why a 
Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons, during the 1914-18 war, 
that ‘Sanatogen’ is “a national 
necessity for preserving good nerves’ ; 
why you and your family should 
start a course to-day. 


PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ 
builds bodies. 


A writer in The Practitioner reports : “* I 
weighed, weekly, eleven children convales- 
cent from scarlet fever to whom 
*Sanatogen’ was given, and fourteen other 
convalescent children of about the same 
ages, in as nearly as possible the same con- 
ditions. I found that the average gain in 
weight of the children getting ‘Sanatogen’ 
was, in five weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and of 
those not getting *‘ Sanatogen” was just 
under 3 Ibs.” A striking proof of the body- 
building power of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food. 


INCREASE IN WEIGHT AMONG CHILDREN 
[witnout suarere _witn “SANATOGE 0 | 
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SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 
5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN ° applied to Nerve 
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All through our childhood there was magic 


in these words. As we grew older “‘the holidays” 
were looked forward to throughout the working 


year. 


But today .. . the German armies have over- 
run half Europe. Thousands have fled from 
their bombed and burning homes. Invasion 
threatens our Island. We must put aside all 
thought of going away for holidays until this 


war is Over and victory is won. 


So let usspeed up our war effort. Let us 


lend our “holiday money” to the Nation. 
Put 


(Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds, National 


every shilling into National Savings 
War Bonds, Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks). The money is urgently needed to pay 
for the equipment of our fighting forces — for 


the defence of our shores, our homes, our lives. 


This year make your holiday weeks 
National Savings Weeks ! 





even diabetics can take it easily and 





Tonle Food, denotes a brand of casein and sodium glycero 
i 1 phosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, the 
with great benefit. proprietors of the Trade Mark 


Hawe you tried COFFEE FLAVOURED Sauatoyen'? 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


THE FEARFUL AND THE FEARLESS. 


EBECCA,” that first wife who haunted a second, an invisible character 

who dominates the visible creatures of the well-known book and play, 
will doubtless continue her victories in a myriad picture-palaces after an initial 
success at the Gaumont. For her tale is just such stuff as tilms are made On. 
It deals in the elementals, murder, love and fear, and it displays them in an 
atmosphere of splendour. None of your little grey homes in the west for 
Mr. Maxim de Winter, once husband of Rebecca! He must have Cornwall’s 
most magnificent mansion and one of England’s stateliest and most spacious 
homes. The great house of Manderley in the picture seems to combine the 
size of Paddington Station with the majesty of Haddon Hall and Westminster 
Cathedral. Most gentlemen’s houses in the films are rather like that. This 
one is even more so. : 

Altogether it was an awkward ménage into which Mr. de Winter led his 
nervous little second wife, who had previously been paid-companion to an 
American dragon on the Riviera. The poor girl was not used to a dining-room 
as long as Platform 1, or to a domestic staff of ducal pomp and dimensions, 
directed by as dark and dismal a creature as ever united the appearance of a 
female grenadier with the emotional tone of a refrigerating chamber. If the 





ONE OF THE SPLENDID SHOTS TAKEN ON THE NORTH SEA. —‘‘ CONVOY ’—AT 
THE NEW GALLERY: PRODUCED BY MICHAEL BALCON, WITH CLIVE BROOK 
AND JOHN CLEMENTS STARRING WITH JUDY CAMPBELL AND EDWARD CHAPMAN ; 
CAMERAMEN, SCENARIO-WRITERS AND TECHNICIANS MADE THREE DISTINCT TRIPS 
WITH ACTUAL CONVOYS TO SECURE AUTHENTIC MATERIAL FOR THIS FILM. 


second wife had fled within a week to a bed-sitting-room in Pimlico, nobody 
could have thought her choice absurd. 

The Manderley which you see in the film is far more regal than real. Indeed, 
reality is not a strong point in the story at all. What an incredible creature 
is Maxim de Winter himself, with his novelettish name and his novelettish 
riches and mansion! Why, if he suffered from the shudders and even worse, 
whenever his wife’s name was mentioned, or any association with his first 
marriage was revived, why on earth should he go back to live in the very house 
where the dreadful accident had occurred ? He had money and leisure; he 
could live anywhere. But he insisted on rubbing his own nose, and that of his 
second wife, too, against the very scene of his earlier tragedy. I can Only 
conclude that Mr. de Winter was an ass, being stupid as well as sinister, and 
not all Mr. Laurence Olivier’s charm will convince me otherwise. 








‘““ CONVOY "'—THE NEW BRITISH WAR FILM NOW SHOWING AT THE NEW GALLERY : 

CAPTAIN ECKERSLEY (EDWARD CHAPMAN), OF THE OLD TRAMP STEAMER “ SEA- 

FLOWER,” WITH POLISH REFUGEES ABOARD, TELLING HIS MATE (EDWARD RIGBY), 
THAT HE “WILL NOT BE CHIVVIED ABOUT” IN CONVOY. 


But the point of the film, I take it, is not to convince us of its social detail 
or authenticity of character, but to keep us on tenterhooks, as the saying goes. 
Therein the Selznick production, directed by Mr. Hitchcock, is extremely 
proficient. It does not, perhaps it could not, make the people credible. But 
it keeps us on the quiver. 

Why, at a time when everybody is on the quiver and on the tenterhooks 
in actual life, we should be supposed to find our recreation in watching the 
images of fictional people also on edge and even tortured, is a mystery for the 
skilled psychologist to probe. The fact remains that film after film is offered 
to us in which terror and torture are the main ingredients. ‘‘ Rebecca ’’ is 
certainly not crudely sadistic, as are so many of the pictures made nowadays. 
But its main point of interest is the agony of the frightened second wife in the 
vast and haunted house, while she discovers unsuspected streaks of sinister 
fury and morbid hysteria in the man who had seemed, in the swift felicity of 
her Riviera courtship, to be a paragon of charm and smiling affability. Yes, 
it is a frightening affair, this glimpse of Manderley with its blackavised housc- 
keeper and its secret of the closed West Wing, as frightening as the house 
where Jane Eyre was immured with Rochester, and discovered the dreadful 
secret of his first marriage. 
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ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated and de- 
scribed—a Book of panorama 
proportions (Il9ins. x 123 ins.) 


Price 3/6 each 


By Post—lInland, 4/3; Foreign and Eire, 46 
Obtainable from The Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News, 32, St. Bride Street, London 
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139 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone SLOane 3187 
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ON ART COLLECTING. 


ART AND ANTIQUES. 

HE threat of invasion can hardly be said to stimulate the buying and 
selling of antiques. Most people are busy in their spare time serving 

on the various reception committees wh are preparing so notable and 
ingenious a welcome for Nazi visitors: both men and women have urgent 
duties and activities which are sufficient to keep their minds fully occupied. 
But the very fact that we are all taking such pains to defend our homes 
provides us with an excuse to make those homes more worth defending ; in any 
case, the nicer we can make our surroundings, the better for our peace of 
mind. In these days we are asked to do without a great many things which 
were, once upon a time, innocent luxuries. But some things we must have: 
we must have tables and chairs ; we must have chests of drawers, and maybe 
a writing-desk in which to keep important papers. But note this: when we 
are urged to restrict our expenditure and do without luxuries, what the 
Government has in mind is to save raw materials and labour which can be 
used to better purpose for the necessities of war. When we buy a modern 
table, essential though that table is to our ordinary life, we are in a small 
way employing wood and workmen whom Mr. Morrison would prefer to see 


A DINING-ROOM TABLE OF THE LATE-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; HANDSOMI AND 
UTILITARIAN, AND LIKELY TO PROVE A GOOD INVESTMENT, SUCH PURCHASES ARI 
RECOMMENDED TO OVERSEAS BUYERS WHO WISH TO HELP OUR WAR’ EFFORT 


playing their part in a different sort of factory. When we buy a table mad 
a century or so ago, we subtract nothing from the war effort—nothing what 
ever, for the thing there anyway—and its production has used neither 
material nor time in our days. Moreover, there is 
negative side to our purchase The 
makes a profit, upon which he pays income tax to the Exchequer 


1S 
a positive as well as a 
dealer who sells it to us presumably 


while we 


not only possess a well-made piece of furniture, but also an investment which 
is likely to prove profitable in due course — provided, that is, that we know 
our way about in the world, and are not beguiled into paying a fantasti 
price for an inferior article. A lot of nonsense has been written about the 


investment value of antiques—as if it is impossible to make a mistake, and 
as if everything of the kind automatically price every Ot 


course, old furniture does nothing of the kind, and is as subject to the ordinary 


doubles in year 


laws of supply and demand as any other commodity Nevertheless, 1f you 
buy old furniture (by which I mean good, authentic old furniture in tine 
condition), you will probably get your money back, and have a_ reasonable 


chance of making 
a handsome __ profit, 
when the time comes 
to sell 

There is a good 
deal of muddled 
thinking about our 
duty not to buy 
luxuries Put it to 
yourselves this way 
Do I need a dining 
room table ? If the 
answer Is yes, I must 
have one, then I 


can afford so much 


will it run to a good 
antique ¢ can 
afford it, 1 ought to 
buy the old rather 
than the 
so doing I 
sure I don’t interfere 
with the plans of the 
Ministry of 


new, for by 


am quite 


Supply 





Incidentally, I may 
not nly wcquire 
something useful, but 
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SPINK 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


5-7, KING STREET, 
JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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ANTIQUES | 
_M. HARRIS & SONS 


44-52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
| LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 


| INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS 





An Old English Clock by VULLIAMY, 
in fine ocrmolu case 
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HIGHEST 


CASH PRICES 
FOR 


OLD GOLD 


JEWELS 
AND 


PLATINUM 


Harrogate 


& Sons c 


38, James Street, 


, did. 
~—~CEourt Hewellers . 
41, Duke Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1 
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COLNAGHI 


P.& D. & Co., Ltd. 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
PRINTS 


I5 OLD BONDS 


LONDON, W.| 
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Continued 

Mr. Olivier is a first-rate player of de Winter’s to something native, something with real salt and 
part because he so well combines the elements of the British film ‘‘ Convoy,” at the New 
charming and the sinister. 
exactly right, with his glancing eye and quick, easy 


essential music of the piece is not played on the eternal 
triangle but is dispensed by the winds and the waves, 
the gulls and the torpedoes and the guns. 

It has needed much patient work at sea and much 


savour, the 
In the early scenes he is Gallery. 


This is an Ealing-plus-deep-sea production, directed 











wit. Then, back at Manderley, afraid of his 
past and so implanting fear in others by way of 
pensation, he has exactly the right touch of 
shifting menace. Therein he succeeds better, 
I think, than does Mr. Owen Nares on the 
stage, who gives us at the Queen’s Theatre a 
different view of de Winter, excellent in its 
own way, but not so effective if it is the tenter 
hook side of the business that you favour. 
The second wife is played notably well in 
the film by Miss Joan Fontaine, who has just 
the right kind of 
soft eye, the humble, appealing mien and voice, 


modest prettiness, the shy, 
and a good control of the pathos necessary to 
the part. So, if you want to be given a taste 
of “the horrors ’’ by distinguished acting, this 
is the right film and the Gaumont is the right 
address. The brilliant and 
Mr. Hitchcock’s imaginative touch is every- 
where in evidence. 

\fter the fearful, the fearless 


photography is 


There were, 
it is true, plenty of kinema sweetmeats avail 


own with vigour and insight by Mr. Pen Tennyson, who 
has been brilliantly served by his camera-men. The 


com- 





ingenious patching together in the studio to create 
this fe 


ibric of marine gallantry, violent battle and 
character in action. The hero is Mr. Clive 
Brook (and who better on the captain’s bridge 
of a cruiser ?), and his job is to get a convoy 
home, safe alike from German submarines and 
pocket-battleship. The British light cruisers 
have tackled such a job in reality, and here 
their skill and daring are given a worthy and 
a finely imagined picture. It can be urged that 
there is a certain monotony about so much 
bombardment, but the banging and _ blasting 
and the human element amid them are so 
well portrayed that one would scarcely ask for 
more of the cutter’s intervention. 

We certainly have an idiom of British 
acting and ample resources of personality for 
a film of this kind. The dialogue is quite 
ordinary stuff, but there are a dozen tiny 
cameos of maritime character which are flawless. 
And so they should be with such players as 
Edward Chapman, Edward 
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Rigby, John A 
able. The Minister of Food may take the icing Laurie, George 3enson, Charles O'Farrell, 4 tee 
off our cakes and later on proceed to strip the THE LIGHT CRUISER “APOLLO” IS HIT IN THE FOREWARD TURRET Hay Petrie and many another to fill their : 1 
vilt from the gingerbread. But Hollywood, DURING AN ENGAGEMENT WITH THE GERMAN  POCKET-BATTLESHIP corners. That is where the films score over . 
offering renewed acquaintance with its little and DEUTSCHLAND,” WHEN LIEUTENANT CRANFORD (JOHN CLEMENTS the theatre. They can employ first-rankers qv 
luscious pets, Miss Shirley Temple in pursuit of DIES A HERO'S DEATH? A REMARKABLY REALISTIC STILL FROM for the odd jobs. : W 
“The Blue Bird,’’ at the Odeon, and Miss Gloria ik “Heidi HEH cover a Hae. Nae cuties ‘creme, Meanwhile, to man the triangle, there are by 
Jean, now teamed with Mr. Bing Crosby in“ If ane. dukae’. Mr. John Clements and Mr. Clive Brook, with pe 
I Had My Way,’ at the Warner, certainly did Miss Judy Campbell as the lady in the case. Miss rs 
its best for our sugar ration. Miss Jean, who made gist of the matter is a mixture of great hearts and Campbell has an easy, natural style, and looks like a fe 
such a hit in “ The Underpup ” a few months back, great guns, and the whole is a just and eloquent tribute sailor’s wife and not like a film-star on a Riviera yacht. de 
can play up and pipe up with ample verve and voice, to the men of the Navy by whose fearless vigilance Some directors and some screen actresses would have ou 
and the combination with Mr. Crosby is most astute we live and are. There is a little thread of story insisted on every hair being in place in half a gale. m 
But let us return from the alien sugar of the business about the captain’s wife and another officer, but the Miss Campbell and Mr. Tennyson know better. th 
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™ BARLING 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 
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eat G snap THEM! \ 
tures. Perfectly J slap i) \ 
balanced. Barling Y War or no war, you can still N | 
made. The thin, light take those delightful snaps cs 
: that will mean so much in a 
mouthpiece — counteracts ‘ years to come—so long as you i. 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect ABOUT do - the er & 
: ; ; men rder against taking 
7 : every ig — and medium, 140 BISCUITS tin, aircraft, alee scenes of 
10/6; Large 12/6. Extra large sizes, ] 5 /- Lacie? vache ‘ objects of naval and military by 
‘ 9 i HALF TO THE POUND importance. But for the best # 
Postage ri 
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PIPE CRAFT 
Cc ; 


If any diffienlty in obtaining, write B. Barling & Pe ep ne 
ons, 108, Parkway, London, N.W.r:or "phone : Gulliver Send your 4% X34 at standarc a 
14st Est. 1812. The oldest: tirm of pipe maker prices 3 
in England “Producers of the World's linest Pipes.” 











Tlow to 
Kixport 


| Xport is the second most important 
part of the nation’s war effort. Write 


for a ¢ Opy or” | low to Export’, a small 


book written by leading experts on 


Dont 


putter 

















MADE BY 


HUNTLEY s PALMERS 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS AND CAKES 


GOLDEN BIx 
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results, be sure to have your 
pictures developed and printed 
by Will R. Rose Ltd., where 
work is under the care of the 
finest photographic experts in 
the country at every stage. 
“MAGNA PRINTS’ (regd.) are 
superb for bringing out details in 


small negatives. No.2 Brownie and 


developing and printing to 


WILL R. ROSE 


(Dept. D) LTD. 
23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
133 and 134 High Street, Oxford 
25 The Promenade, Cheltenham 
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IN WARTHE 


WING to the paper shortage it is essential 
to place a standing order with your news- 
agent to make sure of getting your copyjof ‘‘ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" each week 
By a Paper Control Order, the output of 
British paper is drastically restricted and all 








the subject, and produced by the Ad- 


publications are compelled to exercise the strictest 





vertising Service Guild’s Export Unit 


Lhe book is free, and is obtainable trom 








lo-day, more than ever, Aviemore will come as a haven of peace and rest. Here amid the tonic air ot Publisher, Illustrated London News and Sketch 
the pine woods you will find a sanctuary tar removed from the rush and nerve strain of the outer world Ltd 32 St Bride Street London E.C.4 
Send ind particular 12 months : Inland $3.3.0 Abroad £3.11.9 \ 
THE ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 7 ms 
24€ a > oli. ager. ks : : Int 
ie Shcettond Gt. W.1 * Gremenet 9477 elephone : Aviemore 21] Manager A.A. and R.A.C 6 months: Inland £1.12.9. Abroad £1.17.2 4 


economy, and in future no periodicals can be 
stocked for casual sale It is therefore impera 
tive to place an order for your copy each week 


AVIEMORE HOTEL Strathspey, Inverness-shire Those éutiring to have “TH ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS sent to friends in neutral 


countries should send a subscription to The 
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PAYS 4: A MONTH 
TO INSURE HIS 
-” TEETH 


You may smile ! Itisa pleasure, sir, to see 
teeth that are ‘insured’ by TEK. This 
young man uses about 4 Tek toothbrushes 
a year, costing him, in all, 4/- more than 4 
ordinary shilling brushes, 1.e., 4d. a month. 
A negligible amount to pay for sound, healthy 
teeth, firm against decay. 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being made in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 
fectly—to clean your teeth! A dentist 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less 
than 2/- for a toothbrush, but don’t 


expect a TEK, 
ay 
CLEAN 
Pars 
CARTON 


le MADE IN 


THE BEST ENGLAND 
TEETH POLICY 
Made and guaranteed by 


JOHNSON —- JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough and Gargrave 



















of that particular tobacco.’ 
(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925.) 
Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech 
yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/7) per oz 
in Britain. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 


Presbpterian 


( “My thoughts grow in the aroma 


Mixture 





A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 








Officers’ 


W.R.N.S., A.1.S. 


at shortest notice. 
NAVAL, MILITARY 


5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester ; 76 Park St., prenog 


NAVY, ARMY & R.A.F. 


UNIFORMS 


or 
IMMEDIATE WEAR 















Uniforms also made 


& W.A.A.F. 


All necessary accessories can also be supplied. 





Whether you require a com- 
plete Outfit or a single replace- 
ment—you can get everything, 





including complete Camp Kit, 
at Moss Bros. ready for immediate use, and behind it all you 
have our tradition of over 50 years’ Outfitting for the Services. 


to measure in 36/48 hours. 


Officers’ Uniforms made to measure 


POST ORDERS despatched without delay. 


MOSS BROS. 


& R.A.F. OUTFITTERS 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner A King St. & Bedford St., 
Also EMple Bar 4477 12 lines) 


W.C.2 


13 The Hard, Portsmouth ; 
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Jor Hair Health and 
Y ax Perfect Grooming 
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y p-/STURF DAMIR 
BOTTLES G6 TUBES 6°I* 


AT CHEMISTS. HAIRDRESSERS. STORES ¢ NAAFI 
WALDEN & CO (NUFHX}LTD., THE HYDE. LONDON, N.W.9. 


X rey NUFOAM ‘In TUBES — 3 SHAMPOOS 6° 












3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot 
And at Camberley, Edinburgh, Filey, Hove, Salisbury, Shrivenham and Y ork 
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MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


Watch 


carefully for any signs of 
gum-bleeding, for this is often a 


symptom of gum disease (Pyor- 
rhoea), Forhans used regularly 
stops “ pussy” bleeding gums. 
Dental decay will certainly undermine 
your health —see your dentist. Thou- 
sands of dentists use Forhans_ anti- 
pyorrhoea astringent in their surgeries. 
Every morning —every night — brush your 


teeth with Forhans Special Formula 
Dentifrice, and be sure of a fresh, 
healthy mouth. Start 












using Forhans to-day ! 


13 and 26 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the ‘special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT".. 































a speciality of 

Rare British Colonials. 

Selections sent on approval. 
T. AL 


, 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 








BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc. 
all over the world. 

*Coin-in Slot’ Turnstiles 
Si WHBANLEVACe Le, 

SALFORD 5. 














NATIONAL SALV¢ 
( {MPAIGN 


THE BEST CIGARETTE 


Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 


and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 


to a few more of an ordinary brand. 


They 


smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 


IN THE WORLD 
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On duty here we often think 


About the games of golf we’ve had, 


And live again the joys we knew 


Before this world of ours went mad. 


We muse with pleasure on those times 


And more particularly dwell 


Upon the high spots we have known- 


The shots we somehow played so well 


We’re sure we never shall forget 
The time we teed up on the third 
And with a number two let fly— 
The ball went soaring like a bird 
And coyly landed on the green 
And disappeared into the hole. 
(We found out later, at the bar, 


Success like this will take its toll). 


We mind that day when with old Smith 


We battled for the Captain’s Prize. 


He never seemed to find the rough— 


Whilst we discovered dreadful lies. 


He took us to the twenty first 


And there at last he let us in; 


The putt was twelve yards if an inch. 


It won’t.... 


The day we did a round in fours! 

When each approach was laid PIN-HI ; 
The day we drove the sixteenth green 

To win a sweepstake on the bye. 

Yes, we remember shots like those— 
Remember, too, the stir they made. 

Our game was Supercharged, of course— 


NORTH BRITISH was the ball we played. 





it will. ... it’s in the tin! 
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